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Distraction or Spiritual Discipline: 
The Role of Sleep in Early Egyptian 

MONASTICISM 

Charles J. Metteer 


Introduction 

Sleep. A large part of our lives is taken up with this time-consuming 
necessity. Yet all too often we fail to connect it with our spiritual 
lives. In light of the amount of time we devote to this essential func¬ 
tion, we should ask two basic questions: are there any connections 
between sleep and the Christian life and, if so, how can we better 
understand them? One way to approach these questions is to search 
church history for groups of people who renounced everything but 
the essentials of life in order to dedicate themselves to the pursuit of 
God. The Egyptian Desert Fathers and Mothers of the late third 
through early fifth century are a viable example. The accounts of 
their lives, conveyed through sayings, stories, historical reporting, 
rules, and instructions, present a graphic picture of what they con¬ 
sidered true essentials in life. By daily confronting their bodily lim¬ 
itations, the early monks of Egypt moved closer, over the course of a 
century and a half, to a consensus on the absolute necessities of life 
and how they could be minimally met. 1 Their corporate wisdom, 
based on rigorous self-denial, can be used to assess whether sleep is 
an unavoidable distraction to our spiritual lives or a vital element of 
our spirituality. 

1 Abba Poemen articulated the majority opinion, “There are three things which I am 
not able to do without: food, clothing, and sleep; but I can restrict them to some ex¬ 
tent.” The Sayings of the Desert Fathers: The Alphabetical Collection , rev. ed., 
Cistercian Studies Series: no. 59, tr. with a foreword by Benedicta Ward 
(Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1984), Poemen, 185. Because a monk’s clothing was 
made by, or earned through, his manual labor, we can deduce that food, work, and 
sleep were indispensable to him. 
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In this article, I would like to address whether the early desert 
monks believed sleep interfered with or enhanced their wilderness 
experiences. My practical theological focus on sleep in early Egyp¬ 
tian monasticism has little precedent in scholarly research. I detect 
two reasons for this gap. First, scholars generally mention the 
monks’ everyday activities in the context of ascetical practices such 
as prayer and watching, solitude, silence, contemplation, renuncia¬ 
tion, obedience, self-control, etc. 2 Second, when scholars make the 


2 For example, see David Brakke, Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1995); Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, 
and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1988); Douglas Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert: Scripture and the 
Quest for Holiness in Early Christian Monasticism (New York & Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1993); Owen Chadwick, John Cassian (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1968); Derwas J. Chitty, The Desert a City: An Introduction to the 
Study of Egyptian and Palestinian Monasticism under the Christian Empire (Oxford: 
Mowbray, 1966); John Eudes Bamberger, introduction to The Praktikos and Chap¬ 
ters on Prayer by EvagriusPonticus, Cistercian Studies Series: no. 4, trans. John Eudes 
Bamberger (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1981); Hugh G. Evelyn-White, The Mon¬ 
asteries of the Wadi \NNatrun , ed. Walter Hauser, vol. II, The History of the Monas¬ 
teries of Nitria and Seeds (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian 
Publications, 1932; reprint, New York: Arno Press, 1973); Graham Gould, The 
Desert Fathers on Monastic Community (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993); Terrence 
Kardong, “John Cassian’s Teaching on Perfect Chastity,” The American Benedictine 
Review 30 (1979): 249-63; Hans Lietzmann, A History of the Early Church, vol. 4, 
The Era of the Church Fathers (New York: Meridan-World, 1961); Benedicta Ward, 
introduction to The Lives of the Desert Fathers (The Historia Monachorum in 
Aegypto ), Cistercian Studies Series: no. 34, trans. Norman Russell (London and Ox¬ 
ford: Mowbray; Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1980); Edward E. Malone, The Monk 
and the Martyr: The Monk as the Successor of the Martyr, Studies in Christian Antiq¬ 
uity: no. 12 (Washington, DC: Catholic Univiversity of America Press, 1950); 
Philip Rousseau, Pachomius: The Making of a Community in Fourth-Century Egypt 
(Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1985); Benedicta Ward, foreword to The Say¬ 
ings of the Desert Fathers', Simon Tugwell, Ways of Imperfection: An Explanation of 
Christian Spirituality (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1984); Kallistos Ware, 
“The Way of the Ascetics: Negative or Affirmative?” in Asceticism, ed. Vincent L. 
Wimbush and Richard Valantasis, 3-15 (New York and Oxford: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1995); and Rowan Williams, The Wound of Knowledge: Christian Spiritu¬ 
ality from the New Testament to St. John of the Cross, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, England & 
Boston: Cowley Publications, 1990). 
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effort to apply the spirituality of these early monks to our lives, it is 
generally in relation to these practices. 3 

What follows is an attempt at filling this gap in scholarship. The 
primary sources on late third- through early fifth-century Egyptian 
monasticism have much to say about sleep, or the lack of it. Sur¬ 
prisingly, the issues surrounding sleep are viewed more as an 
impediment than as an aid to the monks’ spiritual lives. I use a two¬ 
fold approach to arrive at this finding. First, I survey their views on 
sleep. Their efforts to combine ascetical practices with sleep and 
their favorable view of vigils suggest that sleep was considered a dis¬ 
traction to their spirituality. This negative judgment is tempered 
somewhat when the issues of moderate sleep, dreams, and noctur¬ 
nal visions are addressed. In these cases, the monks neither con¬ 
demned nor extolled sleep. Second, I address the reasons why they 
deprived themselves of sleep. Several major factors influenced their 
thinking. First, the monks were motivated to stay awake in order to 
watch for the Lord and to pray unceasingly. They were also inclined 
to associate vigils with the pursuit of virtues and sleep with the fall 

3 For example, see Charles Cummings, Monastic Practices, Cistercian Studies Series: no. 
73 (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1986), passim; Thomas M. Gannon & George W. 
T raub, The Desert and the City: An Interpretation of the History of Christian Spirituality 
(Chicago: Loyola Univ. Press, 1969), 17-50, passim; Alan Jones, Soul Making: The 
Desert Way of Spirituality (San Francisco: Harper Collins, 1985), passim; Gregory 
Mayers, Listen to the Desert: Secrets of Spiritual Maturity from the Desert Fathers and 
Mothers (Ligouri, MO: Triumph Books, 1996), with the exception of Mayers’ per¬ 
ceptive comments on the sacredness of everyday life on pp. 113-14; Thomas Merton, 
Contemplation in a World of Action (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1971), 
passim; Thomas Merton, The Monastic Journey (Kansas City: Sheed Andrews & 
McMeel, Inc., 1977), 39^43,144-62, passim; Henry Nouwen, The Way of the Heart 
(New York: Ballantine, 1981); and Benedicta Ward, “The Desert of the Heart: Im¬ 
portance of the Desert Fathers Today” in Signs and Wonders: Saints, Miracles and 
Prayers from the 4th Century to the 14th (Hampshire, UK: Variorum/Ashgate, 1992). 

Notable exceptions to the above are the works by Roberta Bondi and Marcel 
Driot. Here, efforts are consistendy made to apply the sayings, stories, and historical 
reportage from early desert literature to the everyday issues we face in modern life. See 
Bondi, To Love as God Loves: Conversations with the Early Church (Philadelphia: For¬ 
tress, 1987); Bondi, To Pray and to Love: Conversations on Prayer with the Early Church 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991); and Driot, Fathers of the Desert: Life and Spirituality, tr. 
Florestine Audette (Middlegreen, Slough, UK: St Paul Publications, 1992). 
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into vices. Finally, it appears that they frequently chose to go with¬ 
out sleep because of their desire to foster community life. 

This seemingly low view of sleep, however, did not arise from a 
negative approach to basic human activities but rather from the 
monks’ high regard for community. It was because sleep isolated 
them from their fellow monks in a way that work did not that they 
viewed it less positively. 4 1 propose that community consciousness 
was a key thread that supplied mental, emotional, and spiritual 
meaning to the fabric of their everyday lives. Possibly, their message 
to us is not so much how distracting sleep is to our spirituality, but 
how imperative it is for us to cultivate a sense of, and appreciation 
for, community life. 

Monastic Objectives and the Role of Sleep 

Several ancient recorders of early Egyptian monasticism stated 
their intentions very clearly. Their primary objectives were to 
inspire monks and promote the ascetical way of life. The writer of 
The Lives of the Desert Fathers stated in his Prologue: “I have under¬ 
taken this work to provide a paradigm and a testimony for the per¬ 
fect, and to edify and benefit those who are only beginners in the 
ascetic life.” 5 The compilers of The Sayings of the Desert Fathers 
wanted to provide monks with examples of “virtuous asceticism” 
through the holy words of the desert abbas and ammas. These 
apophthegms were to “inspire and instruct” aspiring monks, nov¬ 
ices, and seasoned ascetics. 6 Palladius introduced his work by stat¬ 
ing that he was writing to those who desired to “emulate and 
imitate” the great abbas and monks of Egypt and to “commemo¬ 
rate” the mothers of the desert for their great acncfjmg ( askesis ). 7 
These writers were clearly not interested in describing a spirituality 
of everyday, routine activities. Their repeated discussions on the 

4 Of course, for the strict anchorite, human contact was avoided. 

5 The Lives of the Desert Fathers , Prologue, 12. 

6 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Prologue, XXXV. 

7 Palladius, Foreword, in The Lausiac History, tr. Robert T. Meyer, Ancient Christian 
Writers: The Works of the Fathers in Translation, ed. Walter J. Burghardt, Thomas 
Comerford Lawler, & Johannes Quasten, no. 34 (New York & Ramsey, NJ: 
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ascetical elements of vigils rather than the practical benefits of sleep 
attest to their disinterest. Nevertheless, their attitudes toward sleep 
were often indirectly brought out as they dealt with the topics of 
vigils, fatigue, watchfulness and prayers, dreams and visions, 
ascetical practices pertaining to sleep, and the integration of sleep¬ 
lessness with community life. 

If a monk was not primarily interested in cultivating a spiritual¬ 
ity of everyday life, then what specifically was his 8 focus? Was it 
total control over the needs of his body and mastery over his pas¬ 
sions in the service of a higher spiritual objective? 9 John Cassian 
recalled—supposedly 10 —the comments of abba Moses in respect 
to the goals of a monk. Moses recognized that each monk had an 
“ultimate” and an “immediate” goal. His ultimate goal was the 
kingdom of God. His immediate goal was “purity of heart, without 
which it is impossible for anyone to reach that end.” 11 Moses main¬ 
tained that “everything” should be done in order to enter the 

Newman, 1964), 17. Ask^sis described the practices involved in eremitical and mo¬ 
nastic life. The specific components of a monk’s exercises and training included 
“various penitential and other practices, solitude, [and] abstinence from the plea¬ 
sures of sense.” G. W. H. Lampe, ed., A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1961), 244. 

8 The recorders of early Egyptian monasticism referred mainly to male monks. The 
heavy use of the masculine third person was therefore primarily descriptive. Because 
the quotes I use refer almost exclusively to men, I will refer to monks in the masculine 
third person unless the feminine is required. For more on what to call these early desert 
dwellers, and the issue of gender, see Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert , 24n 1. 

9 The concept of mastery over the passions and, hence, detachment and tranquillity, 
was called anddeia (apatheia) by the recorders of desert monasticism. “In varying 
degrees [it was] characteristic of the different stages of the contemplative life.” 
Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon , 170—71. 

10 Cassian wrote the “Conferences” around 425, approximately twenty-five years after 
his departure from Egypt. O. Chadwick, John Cassian ,, 19. His “Conferences” are a 
collection of discussions that he and his co-travelers had with great abbas of the 
Egyptian desert. It is unclear whether he was able to recall these conversations verba¬ 
tim or precisely reconstruct them through the use of notes that he might have taken 
during his excursions in Egypt. 

11 John Cassian, John Cassian: The Conferences , tr. Boniface Ramsey, Ancient Chris¬ 
tian Writers: The Works of the Fathers in Translation, no. 57, ed. Walter J. 
Burghardt, John Dillon, & Dennis D. McManus (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist, 1997), 
1.1.4.3. 
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kingdom, e.g., “fasts, vigils, labors, bodily deprivation, readings, 
and other virtuous things. ” These ascetical practices, however, were 
of “secondary” importance when compared to a monks immediate 
objective of purity of heart. 12 

Amma Syncletica 13 claimed that if the “shameful pleasures” of 
life were “blunted” by sickness, then ascetical practices like sleeping 
on the bare ground were “superfluous.” 14 She, too, understood that 
the immediate objective in life was purity of heart and not bodily 
austerity. Yet in her case, she recognized that bodily illness as well as 
ascetical practices could check a monk’s passions. An apophthegm 
by abba Daniel focuses only on the interplay between a monks 
ascetical practices and his pursuit of a pure heart: “The body pros¬ 
pers in the measure in which the soul is weakened, and the soul 
prospers in the measure in which the body is weakened.” 15 In this 
abba’s estimation, a monk was to pit his spiritual growth against the 
care he gave to the needs of his body. Thus, when he deprived him¬ 
self of sleep and any comforts associated with it, he increased his 
chances of spiritual development. The monastic objective, once 
again, is clear, viz., progress in the Christian life. 

The Monastic Views of Sleep 

The Egyptian monks reluctantly acknowledged that they had lim¬ 
ited control over their bodies. This acknowledgment did not imply 

12 Cassian, John Cassian: The Conferences , 1.1.7.1-2. 

13 Odile Benedicte Bernard argues in his introductory comments on Vie de Sainte 
Syncletique that Syncletica lived near Alexandria (Vie de Sainte Syncletique, Spirit¬ 
uality Orientale 9, trans. and introduction by Odile B^n^dicte Bernard [Bygrolles- 
en-Mauges: Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 1972], iii-iv). Susanna Elm claims that 
Syncletica lived “just on the outskirts of the city” ( Virgins ofGod: The Making of As¬ 
ceticism in Late Antiquity [Oxford: Clarendon, 1994], 338). Brakke calls her the 
“Alexandrian virgin” ( Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism, 98). 

14 Pseudo-Athanasius, “The Life and Activity of the Holy and Blessed Teacher 
Syncletica,” trans. Elizabeth A. Castelli, in Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman Antiq¬ 
uity: A Sourcebook, ed. Vincent L. Wimbush (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990), 305. A 
parallel account adds: “For this is the great asceticism: to control oneself in illness 
and to sing hymns of thanksgiving to God.” The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, 
Syncletica, 8. 

15 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Daniel, 4. 
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that they hated their bodies, but that they refused to have their lives 
dictated by their physical needs any more than necessary. Thus, as 
best as they could, they resolved to withstand all physical urges, 
particularly if those urges interfered with their monastic goals. At 
the same time, the wiser monks realized that ignoring bodily limi¬ 
tations only led to disaster. They had learned through their own 
experiences, and through the experiences of their peers and prede¬ 
cessors, that they needed to take care of their bodies if they were to 
survive, let alone progress, in the monastic life. 16 

Moderation in Sleep 

Conquering the body 

A monk deprived himself of sleep, not so much to torture himself, 
but to allow himself “as much freedom from the demands of [his] 
body as [he] could manage.” 17 He believed that his efforts helped him 
to attain the purity of heart he so highly valued. Dorotheus, an ascetic 
from Thebes who had lived in a cave for sixty years, pushed the 
practice of moderate sleep to its limits: “He had never gone to sleep on 
purpose, but closed his eyes only when overcome with sleep.” 15 He 
often fell asleep while eating, and frequendy had the misfortune of 
having food fall from his mouth because of drowsiness. 

Basil (330?—379) admired the monks of Egypt for their ongoing 
efforts to stay awake. He was amazed at their ability to “triumph 
over sleep” and “subdue natural necessity,” adding, “They shewed 
in very deed what it is to sojourn for a while in this life, and what to 
have ones citizenship and home in heaven.” 19 This expression of 
ascetical zeal was apparently diminishing by the time of Cassians 


16 See Bondi, To Love as God Loves, 62-64; and Burton-Christie, The Word in the 
Desert , 194. 

17 Bondi, To Pray and to Love y 19. 

18 Palladius, The Lausiac History, Dorotheus, 3. 

19 Basil, “The Letters,” in A Select Library ofNicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Churchy 2nd series, ed. Philip SchafF and Henry Wace, vol. VIII, The 
Treatise ( de Spiritu Sancto : The Nine Homilies of the Hexaemeron and the Letters of 
Saint Basil the Great , trans. Blomfield Jackson (reprint. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1968), 223. 
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visit to Lower Egypt around AD 385-400. 20 Cassian alluded to this 
situation by providing the history behind the origin of the office of 
Prime (daybreak). Monastic tradition in mid fourth-century Egypt 
stipulated that after monks kept the midnight Matins, they were to 
rest for the remaining hours of the night. 21 Many monks, however, 
were taking advantage of this right: “Some rather carelessly abused 
this indulgence and prolonged their time for sleep too long, as they 
were not obliged by the requirements of any service to leave their 
cells or rise from their beds [mats] till the third hour.” 22 

Thus, the custom of rising and assembling for Prime was inau¬ 
gurated during the time of Cassian’s stay in Egypt to curb the temp¬ 
tation of sleeping from after Matins (also known as Nocturns) to 
Tierce. 

This new arrangement limited the monks of Lower Egypt to 
around five hours of sleep per night. It was a severe, but not impos¬ 
sible, regimen. Abba Chaeremon desired to reduce the amount a 
monk slept even further. He claimed that “three ... or four hours” 
of sleep a night was possible for serious monks. 23 This was appar¬ 
ently the custom of abba Shenoute of the White Monastery. He 
would sleep “just a little” at daybreak, possibly between the hours 
of Prime and Tierce. 24 Abba Arsenius of Scetis advocated an even 
harsher lifestyle. He probably discouraged many, if not all, of his 

20 O. Chadwick, John Cassian , 14-15. 

21 John Cassian, “Institutes,” trans. Edgar C. S. Gibson, in A Select Library ofNicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church , 2nd series, ed. Philip SchafF and 
Henry Wace, vol, XI, Sulpitius Severus; Vincent ofLerins; John Cassian , trans. Alex¬ 
ander Roberts, C. A. Heurtley, and Edgar C. S. Gibson (reprint, Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), 3.4. Cassian referred to Prime as a sec¬ 
ond Matins. The first Matins was at midnight. 

22 Cassian, “Institutes,” 3.4. The office of Tierce was kept at the third hour, or 9 AM. 

23 Cassian, John Cassian: The Conferences , 2.12.15.2. 

24 Besa, The Life of Shenoute , Cistercian Studies Series: no. 73, trans. David Bell 
(Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1983), 12. Although Shenoute (348-466?) lived in 
the Thebaid of Upper Egypt and Cassian probably restricted his travels to Lower 
Egypt, the new custom of Prime could have moved up the Nile to reach the White 
Monastery during Shenoute’s later years. This theory is plausible even if Shenoute 
died before reaching the supposed age of 118 years. For more on Shenoute’s age, see 
Bell, introduction to The Life of Shenoute, 7. 
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disciples when he said, “One hour’s sleep is enough for a monk if he 
is a good fighter.” 25 It appears that he kept this ideal: 

Abba Daniel said of Abba Arsenius that he used to spend all 
night watching. He would stay awake all night, and about 
dawn when nature seemed to force him into sleep, he would 
say to sleep: “Come, you wicked servant,” and he would 
snatch a little sleep still sitting: and at once rose up. 26 

This apophthegm presents sleep in a very negative manner. 
Arsenius did not want to sleep; he saw it as an evil intrusion into his 
life. When he did rest, it was for a very short period of time. His 
thoughts, along with the references cited above, indicate that many 
of the desert monks looked unfavorably upon sleep even though it 
was tolerated in moderation. This attitude tended to discourage 
reflection on the physical or spiritual benefits of sleep. 

Excessive measures 

Because the Egyptian monks were continually trying to find new 
ways to reduce their amount of sleep, they occasionally practiced 
excessive or dangerous forms of asceticism. Although they had 
admirable objectives, they were still susceptible to ascetical compe¬ 
tition, masochistic propensities, and unrealistic expectations con¬ 
cerning continual prayer. At times, their compulsive drives to stay 
awake became life-threatening. Because of his inordinate desire to 
overcome sleep, abba Sisoes of Calamon “hung himself over the 
precipice of Petra.” 27 The account states that an angel was forced to 
rescue him and, thereupon, ordered him to refrain from such 
actions and not to teach such fanatical practices to others. 

25 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Arsenius, 15; cf. “The Sayings of the Desen Fa¬ 
thers,” in Western Asceticism, ed. Owen Chadwick (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1958), I.IV.3; and The Desert Fathers, “The Sayings of the Fathers (Translated from 
the Greek by Pelagius the Deacon and John the Subdeacon),” trans. Helen Waddell 
(Constable & Co., 1936; reprint, Ann Arbor, MI: Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor Paperback, 1957), 4.3. 

26 “The Sayings of the Desen Fathers,” in Western Asceticism, I.IV.2; cf. The Sayings of 
the Desert Fathers, Arsenius, 14; and The Desert Fathers, “The Sayings of the Fathers 
(Translated from the Greek by Pelagius the Deacon and John the Subdeacon),” 4.2. 

27 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Sisoes, 33. 
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We are prone to label Sisoes’ overly zealous display of asceticism 
as “simply neurotic .” 28 This hasty judgment can cause us to over¬ 
look an important point, viz., it was not always easy for the Egyp¬ 
tian monks to distinguish between a “natural” and an “unnatural” 
ascetical practice . 29 Specifically, the boundary between restricting 
sleep to a minimum (natural asceticism) and deliberately causing 
the body to suffer in order to stay awake (unnatural asceticism) was 
not that well defined. This grey area, however, did not change their 
overall attitude toward sleep. It was viewed as an undesirable activ¬ 
ity that had to be tolerated—at times even catered to—even 
though it possessed little, if any, inherent value for their spiritual 
lives. The best they could do was to use their need to sleep as a 
means of furthering their askesis. 

Demons, compulsions, and discretion 

A monks desire to stay awake in order to pray occasionally became 
counter-productive. For example, one account indicates that some 
demons awakened Antony in order to get him to pray. (We might 
be more inclined to speak of Antony feeling compelled or driven 
to pray. 30 ) The result, however, was the same whether he was con¬ 
fronted by demons or by his compulsions, viz., his lack of sleep was 
to result in discouragement and a sense of ascetical futility: “They 
[Antony’s demons according to Athanasius] do not do these things 
for the sake of piety or truth, but so that they might bring 
the simple to despair, and declare the discipline useless .” 31 A simi¬ 
lar account relates how a brother who lived in the “stillness of 

28 Williams, The Wound of Knowledge, 97. 

29 Ware, “The Way of the Ascetics,” 9. Ware maintains that the basic distinction be¬ 
tween natural and unnatural ascetical practices was found in a monk's attitude toward 
his body. Natural ascetical practices reduced his life to the “utmost simplicity,” while 
not deliberately mutilating, maiming, or torturing his body. Unnatural ascetical prac¬ 
tices, however, painfully abused his body. This distinction was applicable to a monk’s 
sleeping patterns. 

30 Bondi tends to view demonic assaults as human compulsions. For example, see Bondi, 
To Pray and to Love , 36. 

31 Athanasius, “The Life ofAntony,” in The Life of Antony and the Letter to Marcellinus , 
tr. Robert C. Gregg, The Classics ofWestem Spirituality: A Library of the Great Spirit- 
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prayer” 32 was awakened for the crvvagis (synaxis) 33 by some 
demons masquerading as angels. Because of his hesitations, he 
sought the counsel of an older monk who told him to disregard 
their advice. If they reappeared, he was to say to them, “I wake 
myself when I wish but I do not listen to you.” 34 It is possible that 
this monk was addressing his compulsions and proclaiming mas¬ 
tery over them. More significantly, both accounts convey the idea 
that too little sleep was not conducive to monastic life nor to life in 
general. It appears that Antony and this monk were conceding the 
validity of moderate sleep while ignoring any inherently spiritual 
aspects it might possess. Moderate sleep simply enabled them to 
pursue more effectively the spiritual life while awake. 

Bishop Athanasius of Alexandria stated the issue succincdy: 

Some... suppose, concerning bodily <sleep>, that one should 
not sleep, and so defraud people of (sleeps) natural use. They 
do not know that, although they are awake for a time, they are 
totally asleep in their thinking and that, by fearing bodily sleep, 
they fall away from the watchfulness of the soul. 35 

A monks ascetical practices were to train his soul so that it could 
focus completely on God. According to Athanasius, too little sleep 


ualMasters, ed. Richard J. Payne (New York: Paulist, 1980), 25. 

32 The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers: Systematic Sayings from the Anonymous Series ofthe 
Apophthegmata Patrum, 1 trans. Columba Stewart (Fairacres, Oxford: SLG Press, 
1986), 92. The word rjcrvxia {hesychid) conveyed the idea of stillness, tranquillity, 
and quiet. These conditions of the soul were necessary for contemplation and 
prayer. A hesychastwzs a monk who practiced this tranquil, contemplative state after 
spending a certain amount of time in community. For more, see Lampe, A Patristic 
Greek Lexicon , 69. 

33 The word synaxis has several meanings. In general, it was an obligatory form of wor¬ 
ship or prayer for monks, at times referring to the eucharist, but elsewhere referring 
to an office like Prime or Matins. It could also depict a gathering that followed a 
vigil. For an expanded treatment, see Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, 1302-3. 

34 The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers, 92. 

35 Athanasius, “On Sickness and Health,” trans. David Brakke, in Athanasius and the 
Politics of Asceticism, 6. All bracketing was done by the translator. It should be noted 
that although Athanasius was not a monk, he generally supported the monastic life¬ 
style, e.g., see his “The Life of Antony.” 
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interfered with this goal. 36 Cassian agreed with Athanasius and 
added, “The excessive prolongation of a vigil is as detrimental to a 
monk as the torpor of a heavy sleep.” In his estimation, sleepless¬ 
ness was just as harmful as too much sleep because both produced 
carelessness and negligence. He concluded that moderation was 
necessary in order to “tread between either extreme.” 37 As with 
Athanasius, his concern was not over the virtues or spirituality of 
sleep, but over the deleterious impact that the extremes of sleep had 
on the pursuit of God. Saint Mark the Ascetic added that when a 
“balance” between sleep and sleeplessness was kept, occasional 
vigils offered “a breaking that does not harm but benefits the 
heart.” 38 

Exceptions 

In the Egyptian desert, the great commandment was to love others. 
This imperative overrode all monastic and ascetic rules, customs, 
and commandments. 39 It was not uncommon, therefore, for a 
monk to show tenderness to a brother instead of ascetical rigidity. 
For instance, Pachomius encouraged the monks from all his mon¬ 
asteries to bring a “pillow or a head-cushion” with them when they 
assembled in the great monastery at Phbow. 40 These luxuries were 
not normally allowed, but he wanted the sick to have the option of 
using them. Abba Poemen also displayed extraordinary kindness to 
some healthy, but weary, monks: 


36 For a short treatment of Athanasius’ views on excessive sleep deprivation and spiri¬ 
tual progress, see Brakke, Athanasius , 90. 

37 Cassian, John Cassian: The Conferences, 1.2.16.1-2. 

38 St Mark the Ascetic, “On the Spiritual Law; Two Hundred Texts,” in The Philo- 
kalia , vol. I, tr. & ed. G. E. H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, and Kallistos Ware (London 
& Boston: Faber and Faber, 1979), 19. 

39 Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert , 288-89. 

40 Pachomian Koinonia , vol. 3, Instructions, Letters, and Other Writings of Saint 
Pachomius and His Disciples , Cistercian Studies Series: no. 47, trans. Armand 
Veilleux (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1983), “The Letters of Saint Pachomius,” 
5.2. 
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Some old men came to see Abba Poemen and said to him, 
“When we see brothers who are dozing at the synaxis, shall we 
rouse them so that they will be watchful?” He said to them, 

“For my part when I see a brother who is dozing, I put his 
head on my knees and let him rest.” 41 

In each account, the sick or fatigued monks received concessions, 
whereas those monks who went without sleep, or its comforts, were 
able to show acts of charity and kindness. The message—albeit 
indirect—is that those who were awake were able to exercise their 
faith and grow spiritually while those who were asleep, or needed to 
rest, were denied this opportunity. 

When we consider these two accounts along with the other 
examples in this section, a predominately negative picture of sleep 
is formed. Dorotheus exhausted himself as he fought against the 
incessant demands of sleep. Basil admired monks who deprived 
themselves of sleep, not those who slept sufficiently. Cassian 
described the situation behind the need to inaugurate the office of 
Prime. Arsenius exhorted serious monks to sleep only one hour a 
night. Those who subjected themselves to natural and unnatural 
ascetical practices in this area did so because they believed that it 
was necessary to reduce their sleep. Finally, although sick or 
fatigued monks were allowed unlimited sleep, it was the vigilant 
monk who generally made spiritual progress. The underlying mes¬ 
sage in all these examples is clear, viz., a moderate amount of sleep 
was a necessary but unwanted annoyance in a monks life. 

Dreams 

Direction and inspiration 

The monks of Egypt frequently received direction and inspiration 
while asleep. Dreams were their “natural language” for the critical 
moments, the decisive turning points, and the times of vital change 
that were “dramatised and focussed in sleep.” 42 On the night that 
the young Pachomius was baptized, a prophetic dream informed 

41 The Sayings ofthe Desert Fathers , Poemen, 92. 

42 Ward, introduction to The Lives of the Desert Fathers^ 41. 
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him that soon he would be raised up as the father over a large group 
of monks. 43 The monk Abraham was warned in a dream of his 
nieces fall from monasticism into harlotry. 44 These examples indi¬ 
cate that sleep could have a constructive use. 

Athanasius believed that while a monk was asleep, his mind 
could soar to heavenly places. He valued this experience more 
highly than wakeful contemplation because of the “better things” 
that were entertained while asleep. 45 In “Against the Heathen,” he 
discussed this theme in detail. At one point, he alleged that a 
monk’s soul was often awake while his body was asleep: 

Often, when the body is quiet, and at rest and asleep, man 
[the rational soul] moves inwardly, and beholds what is out¬ 
side himself, travelling to other countries, walking about, 
meeting his acquaintances, and often by these means divin¬ 
ing and forecasting the actions of the day. 46 

While a person was asleep, the soul “transcends the natural power 
of the body” and functioned as though it was “travelling away from 
the body while remaining in it.” 47 In this state, the soul often had 
conversations with saints and angels. 48 Whether these experiences 
came through dreams or soul-travel, it is important to realize that 

43 Pachomian Koinonia: The Lives , Rules, and Other Writings of Saint Pachomius and 
His Disciples, vol. 1 , The Life of Saint Pachomius and His Disciples, Cistercian Studies 
Series: no. 45, trans. Armand Veilleux (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1980), “The 
Bohairic Life,” 8; cf. Pachomian Koinonia 1 , “The First Greek Life,” 5. 

44 Benedicta Ward, “Life of St. Mary of Egypt,” in Harlots ofthe Desert: A Study of Re¬ 
pentance in Early Monastic Sources , Cistercian Studies Series: no. 116, trans. 
Benedicta Ward (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1978), 4. 

45 Athanasius, “On Sickness and Health,” 6. 

46 Athanasius, “Against the Heathen,” inyl Select Library of Nicene andPost-Nicene Fa¬ 
thers of the Christian Church , 2nd ed. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, vol. IV, Saint 
Athanasius: Select Works and Letters , trans. Archibald Robertson (reprint. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1979), 2.31. 

47 Athanasius, “Against the Heathen,” 2.33. 

48 Athanasius, “Against the Heathen,” 2.33. Evagrius believed that while a monk slept, 
the “activity of the memory” enabled him to “meet with the saints and delight in 
their company.” The Philokalia, vol. 1, “Texts on Discrimination in respect of Pas¬ 
sions and Thoughts,” 4. 
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Athanasius did not view sleep negatively, but as a medium through 
which spiritual experiences could occur. 

Purity of heart 

The learned Evagrius and his disciple John Cassian believed that 
dreams revealed the purity of a monk’s heart. Evagrius developed 
an elaborate theory in which apatheia was recognized by a monk’s 
thoughts while awake and by his dreams while asleep. 49 The 
“proof” that he had attained apatheia was when the “images” he 
saw during sleep did not arouse his passions, i.e., he maintained an 
inner tranquility and detachment due to the mastery over his pas¬ 
sions. 50 In another work, Evagrius stated his case inversely, i.e., the 
monk who became aroused during his dreams did not have a pure 
heart. Only those monks “in a state of purity and dispassion” were 
free from “demonic fantasies in sleep.” 

Cassian endorsed and expanded Evagrius’ thinking. He believed 
that a monk was tested at night in respect to what he entertained in 
his thoughts during the day. This theory attributed significance to 
all erotic dreams: “It is a manifestation of a hidden interior fault, 
and not really produced by the hour of the night. Though it has 
lain hidden in the depths of the soul, sleep brings it to the sur¬ 
face.” 52 Dreams were essentially “diagnostic tools” that examined 
the inaccessible reaches of the heart. 53 If a monk’s dreams conjured 
up illicit or sensual images, the roots of his impurity were often 


49 Evagrius, “Praktikos,” in The Praktikos and Chapters on Prayer , 56. 

50 Evagrius, “Praktikos,” 64. For a short treatment of Evagrius’ thoughts on apatheia 
and dreams, see John Eudes Bamberger, introduction to The Praktikos and Chapters 
on Prayer , lxxxvi. F. Refolds argues that Evagrius’ knowledge of dream-psychology 
has numerous points of comparison with contemporary theories and observations 
(“Reves et vie spirituelle d’aprfcs Evagre le Pontique,” La Vie Spirituelle Supplbnent 
14 [1961]: 470-516). 

51 The Philokalia , vol. 1, “Evagrius the Solitary: Texts on Discrimination in respect of 
Passions and Thoughts,” 4. 

52 Cassian on Chastity , “Institute 6,” 10-11. 

53 Brakke, Athanasius , 94. 
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traced to a “lack of spiritual seriousness and vigilance.” 54 His unbri¬ 
dled thought life, left free to roam during waking hours, stored up 
images that inevitably returned to haunt him while asleep. Con¬ 
versely, if he was free from lewd images in his dream life, the “full 
prooP of his purity was demonstrated. 55 Cassian also emphasized 
this last point in his “Conferences.” He recorded abba 
Chaeremon’s views on whether complete chastity was possible. 
The abba believed that if a monk strove toward “inviolable 
purity,” 56 he eventually reached the sixth and highest degree of 
chastity. Once this level was achieved, sexual fantasies did not 
tempt him even while he slept. The abba was also perceptive 
enough to realize that if a monk was indulging in lustful thoughts 
during the day, a lack of sleep—which diminished the likelihood of 
erotic dreams—was a deceptive indicator of a pure heart. 57 

The recorders of early Egyptian monasticism generally pre¬ 
sented dreams and visions in a positive manner. Dreams could 
reveal a monks spiritual status and purity of heart. Dreams and 
visions could offer direction and inspiration and free his soul to 
commune with saints and angels. Each of these benefits provided a 
monk with the opportunity to associate with others, albeit on an 
imaginary or spiritual level. Pachomius was informed that he 
would become the spiritual father to a multitude of monks. Abra¬ 
ham was warned of his nieces fall into prostitution. Shenoute 
interacted with Saint Paul. Athanasius suspected that a monk’s soul 

54 Kardong, “John Cassian’s Teaching on Perfect Chastity,” 255. For discussions on 
nocturnal emissions, see Kenneth C. Russell, “John Cassian on a Delicate Subject,” 
Cistercian Studies 27:1 (1992): 1-12; and Tim Vivian, “‘Everything Made by God 
Is Good’: A Letter on Sexuality from Athanasius to the Monk Amoun,” Sglise et 
mologie 24:1 (1993): 75-108. 

55 John Cassian, “Institute 6,” in Cassian on Chastity: Institute 6, Conference 12, Con¬ 
ference 22, trans. Terrence G. Kardong (Richardton, ND: Assumption Abbey Press, 
1993), 10. 

56 Cassian , John Cassian: The Conferences , 2.12.7.1. For comments on Conference 12 
(7.1), see Kardong, “John Cassian’s Teaching on Perfect Chastity,” 259. 

57 Cassian, John Cassian: The Conferences , 2.12.4.3. Cassian did not address, however, 
whether a monk’s dreams were ultimately dependent upon his sleep or God’s per¬ 
sonal intervention into his sleep. 
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was free to converse with those in heavenly places. Evagrius and 
Cassian acknowledged that a monk could have pure or impure sce¬ 
narios with the opposite sex through dreams. 

It is important to recognize that the early Egyptian monks attrib¬ 
uted different values to dreams and sleep. Whereas dreams were 
treated positively by the recorders, sleep was merely acknowledged as 
the medium through which dreams took place. This lower view of 
sleep was based on several factors. Sleep without dreams did not offer 
guidance to a monk nor did it indicate the purity of his heart. Fur¬ 
thermore, sleep, in and of itself, was essentially an isolating activity. It 
was tolerated only because it reenergized a monk for the coming day. 

Asceticism and Sleep 

Ascetical sleeping practices 

The desert ammas and abbas viewed sleep as an activity that could 
be coupled with ascetical practices. They believed that making 
sleep difficult or uncomfortable often helped a monk in his quest 
for a pure heart. Amma Syncletica informed some female monas¬ 
tics of two unnatural ascetical practices: “Some cast rocks under 
themselves, in order not to have any physical pleasure; and others 
even suspend themselves for the entire night.” 8 A less extreme, and 
therefore more common practice, was to stand while sleeping. 
(The effect on the quality and quantity of sleep is obvious.) An 
account of John the Hermit expresses the limits of human endur¬ 
ance: “He began by standing under a rock for three years in unin¬ 
terrupted prayer, not sitting at all or lying down to sleep, but simply 
snatching some sleep while standing.” 9 The historian Sozomen 
was amazed at the zeal of a monk by the name of Dorotheus: “He 
was never seen to recline on a mat or a bed, nor even to place his 
limbs in an easy attitude.” 60 Another historian, Socrates, recorded 
that Macarius the Alexandrian leaned against a wall when sleep was 

58 Pseudo-Athanasius, “The Life and Activity of the Holy and Blessed Teacher 
Syncletica,” 54. 

59 The Lives of the Desert Fathers, John, 13.4. Of course, this account may instead ex¬ 
press the limits of recorder credulity. 

60 Sozomen, “Ecclesiastical History,” trans. Chester D. Hartranft, mA Select Library of 
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about to overtake him. 61 Two parallel accounts add that abba 
Macarius slept in this manner for twenty years. 62 Abba Bessarion 
claimed that for fourteen years he never laid down, but slept stand¬ 
ing or sitting. 63 There is a unifying theme in all these accounts, viz., 
it was not sleep, but the ascetical practices associated with it, that 
interested the monks. Consequently, they gave no philosophical or 
theological attention to the activity of sleep itself, 64 nor did they 
generally associate the health and well-being of the body with the 
health and well-being of the soul. 

Many monks chose to sleep in a sitting position. An anonymous 
abba slept on the seat in which he worked. His disciple bragged that 
he had done this for twenty years. 65 Early in their monastic lives, 
Pachomius and his brother John slept only while sitting. 66 They 
even refused the comfort of any back support: “If they needed a 
little sleep, they would sit down in the middle of the place where 
they prayed, without leaning their back against any wall.” 67 A par¬ 
allel account indicates that they continued this practice for about 
fifteen years. 68 The “Rules of Saint Pachomius” required that the 
Pachomian monks sleep while sitting on a “reclining seat.” 69 This 

Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 2nd series, ed. Philip Schaff 
and Henry Wace, vol. II, Socrates , Sozomenus: Church Histories , trans. A. C. Zenos 
and Chester D. Hartranft (reprint, Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1979), 6.29. 
Palladius also referred to the ascetical sleeping practices of a monk by the name of 
Dorotheus; see fn. 18. It is possible that these two ascetics are the same person. 

61 Socrates, “Ecclesiastical History,” trans. A. C. Zenos, in Socrates , Sozomenus: 
Church Histories, 4.23. 

62 Evagrius, “Praktikos,” 94; cf. The Philokalia y vol. 1, “Evagrius the Solitary: Extracts 
from the Texts on Watchfulness,” 4. 

63 The Saying of the Desert Fathers > Bessarion, 8. 

64 As is evident in this section, however, there are implicit philosophical and theologi¬ 
cal convictions in their statements. 

65 The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers, 14. 

66 The translator Armand Veilleux suggests a date of323. Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The 
Bohairic Life,” 41. Veilleux gives credit to Derwas J. Chitty for his help on chronol¬ 
ogy and dates (Preface, xxvii). 

67 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 19. 

68 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The First Greek Life,” 14. 

69 Pachomian Koinonia , vol. 2, Pachomian Chronicles and Rules, Cistercian Studies Se- 
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concession was probably a welcome development from Pachomius’ 
earlier practice. In addition, the Pachomian rules implied that the 
monks were not allowed to use any coverings; only a mat was 
spread over the reclining seat. 70 Propped up in this way, the monks 
reduced the chances of sleeping for any appreciable amount of 
time. 71 

These austerities were also practiced by monks in Lower Egypt 
during the early part of the fifth century. Abba Arsenius of Scetis 
implied that lying on a bed with a pillow was a luxury reserved for 
sick monks. 72 Yet because the use of a pillow was probably consid¬ 
ered effeminate, 73 the infirm monks usually suffered with their 
heads unsupported and their masculinity intact. 

Probably the most common ascetical practice in this area was 
sleeping on the ground. At the beginning of Antony s monastic life, 
he “admired” a monk who slept in this manner. 74 Sozomen indi¬ 
cated that Antony continued this practice: “Generally the bare 
earth was his couch.” 75 His influence on early Egyptian monasti- 
cism probably included this ascetical practice. Eusebius (263—340) 
observed that many Egyptian monks “slept on the ground on beds 
of straw.” 76 Most monks, however, refused to use straw and simply 
stretched out on the earth. Female monks also favored this 

ries: no. 46, tr. Armand Veilleux (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian, 1981), “The Rules of 
Saint Pachomius—Precepts,” 87. R. Draguet cites several examples of monks using 
reclining seats (“Le chapitre de HL sur les Tabenn&iotes d^rive-t-il d’une source 
copte?” Musion 57 [1944]: 87-90). 

70 Pachomian Koinonia 2, “The Rules of Saint Pachomius—Precepts,” 88. 

71 Rousseau, Pachomius, 78-79, fh. 4. 

72 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Arsenius, 36. 

73 Evelyn-White, The History of the Monasteries ofNitria and Scetis, 204. 

74 Athanasius, “The Life of Antony,” 4. Antony was born in 251 and became a monk 
during the reign of Aurelian (270-275). Chitty, The Desert a City , 2. These dates 
allow us to trace this Egyptian practice back to at least the late third century. 

75 Sozomen, “Ecclesiastical History,” 1.13. , 

76 Eusebius, “The Church History,” in A Select Library ofNicene andPost-Nicene Fa¬ 
thers of the Christian Church , 2nd series, ed. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, vol. 1, 
Eusebius: Church History , Life of Constantine the Great , and Oration in Praise of 
Constantine , tr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert and Ernest Cushing Richardson (re¬ 
print, Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1971), 2.17. 
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arrangement, e.g., amma Syncletica slept on the ground when she 
was battling her passions and the enemy. 77 

No matter whether the monks slept on rocks, suspended them¬ 
selves at night, or slept while standing, sitting, or lying on the 
ground, the underlying message was the same, viz., it was best for 
them to avoid any comfort or pleasure associated with sleep. Those 
monks who occasionally indulged themselves with a bed or a 
pillow did so believing that they imperiled their spiritual progress. 
This ascetical orientation was hardly conducive to the develop¬ 
ment of a spirituality of sleep. 

Vigils 

The sleepless monk was a captivating mental icon to many early 
Egyptian ascetics. The writer of The Lives of the Desert Fathers was 
vulnerable to this alluring phantasm. In his desire to inspire future 
generations of monks and to keep monastic fervor strong, he occa¬ 
sionally shifted from historical reportage to hagiographical embel¬ 
lishment, e.g., he claimed that the monks of Nitria “never slept at 
night.” 78 Irrespective of the validity of the statement, the natural 
function of sleep was anathematized by implication. Other, less 
incredible accounts also denigrated the natural function of sleep. A 
few overly zealous monks attempted to ascertain how long they 
could go without it. In one case, abba Bessarion “stood upright in 
the midst of thornbushes, without sleeping for fourteen days and 
nights.” 79 The great competitor abba Macarius of Alexandria made 
sure that his efforts were unsurpassed: 

Here is another example of his asceticism: He decided to be 
above the need for sleep, and he claimed that he did not go 
under a roof for twenty days in order to conquer sleep. He was 
burned by the heat of the sun and was drawn up with the cold 
at night. And he also said: ‘If I had not gone into the house 
and obtained the advantage of some sleep, my brain would 

77 Pseudo-Athanasius, “The Life and Activity of the Holy and Blessed Teacher 
Syncletica,” 18. 

78 The Lives of the Desert Fathers , The Monks of Nitria, 20.17. 

79 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers , Bessarion, 6. 
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have shriveled up for good. I conquered to the extent I was 
able, but I gave in to the extent my nature required sleep.’ 80 

Abbas Bessarion and Macarius exerted incredible will power in 
order to stay awake for such extended periods of time. Even if the 
reports of their experiments on sleep deprivation were exaggerated, 
the stories imply that the two abbas had a strong aversion to sleep. 
Bessarion was willing to withstand the tortures of unnatural asceti¬ 
cism in order to not fall asleep. Macarius believed that he was too 
great, or that his monastic labors were too important, to succumb 
to this unending annoyance. He actually believed that he needed to 
“conquer” sleep, as if it were his dreaded enemy. 

A common practice in Upper and Lower Egypt was for monks to 
keep vigil on Saturday nights. 81 Certain monks in Upper Egypt 
told Paphnutius that they would “spend the whole night of the 
Lord’s day together.” Afterwards, each of them would go and live 
“his own ascetic life.” 82 This reference brings out an intriguing 
point. These monks believed that sleep was for the days of solitude, 
not for the day of gathering together. For them, community life 
was valued above sleep. In Lower Egypt, however, Arsenius kept to 
himself when he observed the Saturday night vigil: 

It was also said of him that on Saturday evenings, preparing 
for the glory of Sunday, he would turn his back on the sun 
and stretch his hands in prayer towards the heavens, till once 
again the sun shone on his face. Then he would sit down. 83 

Arsenius’ posture exemplified one way in which a monk could stay 
awake. The discomfort of keeping both hands raised for prayer and 
the concentration that was necessary to sustain this position kept 
him from falling asleep. Pachomius also struggled to keep both 
arms out in prayer: 

80 Palladius, The Lausiac History , Macarius of Alexandria, 3. 

81 Cassian, “Institutes,” 2.18. 

82 Paphnutius, Histories of the Monks of Upper Egypt and the Life of Onnophrius , 
Cistercian Studies Series: no. 140, trans. and intro. Tim Vivian (Kalamazoo, MI: 
Cistercian, 1993), “The Life of Onnophrius,” 31. 

83 The Saying p of the Desert Fathers , Arsenius, 30. 
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He also had the habit when he extended his hands in prayer, 
of not right away drawing them a little to himself for rest. 
Rather, by extending them as if on a cross he would wear 
down the body to stay awake for prayers. 84 

It seems that Pachomius was all the more likely to stay awake when 
his body became increasingly fatigued. This is a rare ability; a per¬ 
son normally uses fatigue as a motivation to sleep, not as a motiva¬ 
tion to stay awake. 

Early in their monastic careers—and prior to the previous 
example—Pachomius and his brother John went to extraordinary 
lengths in order to deprive their bodies of sleep: 

They mortified themselves, moving neither their feet nor 
their hands, which they kept stretched out lest sleep overtake 
them. To fight sleep, they rarely knelt down during the whole 
night. Therefore, their feet were swollen by the pain because 
they stood on them all night long. Likewise, their hands were 
covered with blood because they did not withdraw them 
from the crowds of gnats which bit them. 85 

While their drive to stay awake was noteworthy, their refusal to 
move their bodies so that they could lessen their torment was 
incredible. Their disfigurement visibly attested to their aversion to 
sleep. Earlier still, Pachomius and his mentor Palamon took the 
opposite approach when attempting to stay awake. Instead of keep¬ 
ing their bodies still, they changed activities or moved about in 
order to escape the clutches of fatigue. When they began to get 
tired during the night, they would immediately change whatever 
manual labor they were doing. If this break in monotony did not 
revive them, they would leave their cell and haul sand around in 
baskets. 86 This activity tended to wake them up rather quickly. 

In review, the natural function of sleep was an unrelenting chal¬ 
lenge to these early monks. Many desired to reach the state of total 
sleeplessness. But because fatigue forced even the most zealous to 

84 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The First Greek Life,” 16. 

85 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 19; cf. “The First Greek Life,” 14. 

86 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 10. 
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rest, a viable alternative was to keep vigils periodically. This prac¬ 
tice offered them a highly prized combination of opportunities that 
were denied to sleeping monks, i.e., they could deprive themselves 
of bodily gratification while at the same time interact with others 
and pursue God. Because of the overriding benefits of keeping 
vigils in contrast to sleeping, the recorders of early desert monasti- 
cism generally gave little constructive thought on the practical or 
spiritual value of sleep. 

The Purposes Behind Sleeplessness 

We have seen that the natural function of sleep was not viewed 
favorably by the Egyptian monks. On the contrary, monastic pur¬ 
suits such as moderate sleep, ascetical practices associated with 
sleep, and vigils were highly valued. Why were these attitudes so 
common among those who had renounced everything but the 
essentials of life? What did they hope to accomplish by staying 
awake? Were some ascetical pursuits so important that they justi¬ 
fied the denial of bodily needs? How did they defend their thinking 
and their actions? The desert sages believed that they had viable 
answers to these questions. They emphasized four activities that 
took precedence over sleep, viz., watching for the Lord, prayer, the 
pursuit of virtues, and building community. 

Watchfulness 

An important aspect of a monk’s ascetical practices was watchful¬ 
ness or vigilance. He kept vigil not only by staying awake deep into 
the night reciting his synaxis, but also by striving to cultivate a con¬ 
tinual inner vigilance. 87 Antony’s physical demonstration of this 
served as a standard for his disciples: “His watchfulness was such 
that he often passed the entire night without sleep, and doing this 
not once, but often, he inspired wonder.” 88 Hopefully, the fruit of 
keeping vigils was a monk’s expression of interior vigilance. Abba 

87 Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert , 203^4. 

88 Athanasius, “The Life of Antony,” 7. 
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Agathon understood this process. When asked whether bodily 
asceticism or interior vigilance was better, he answered: 

Man is like a tree, bodily asceticism is the foliage, interior vig¬ 
ilance the fruit. ... It is clear that all our care should be di¬ 
rected towards the fruit, that is to say, guard of the spirit; but 
it needs the protection and the embellishment of the foliage, 
which is bodily asceticism . 89 

By staying awake, the monks hoped to develop an interior vigilance 
that was expressed in two ways. First, they were watching for the 
Lord; staying awake increased their opportunities to develop a 
heightened sensitivity to Gods presence. 0 Second, they were con¬ 
tinually reminded that they would stand before God one day. This 
sobering realization permeated their thinking. Evagrius exhorted 
certain monks: “Keep the day of resurrection and of presentation to 
God in remembrance. Imagine the fearful and terrible judg¬ 
ment.” 91 When a monk asked abba Ammonas, “Give me a word,” 
the abba gave a frightening reply: 

Even so the monk ought to give himself at all times to accus¬ 
ing his own soul, saying, ‘Unhappy wretch that I am. How 
shall I stand before the judgment seat of Christ? What shall I 
say to him in my defense?’ If you give yourself continually to 
this, you may be saved . 92 

The desert monks also kept watch in order to protect themselves 
from what they believed were demonic attacks. These attacks were 
frequently depicted as occurring in the hours of darkness. 
Pachomius was especially sensitive to this danger. He warned a 
monk who was holding a grudge against a brother to stay awake so 
that the demons would not attack him. He used Proverbs 6:4—5 in 
his argument: 

My son, obey me. Do not be negligent, give your eyes no sleep, 
your eyelids no rest, so that you may breakfree like a gazellefrom 

89 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Agathon, 8. 

90 Ward, introduction to The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, xxv. 

91 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Evagrius, 1. 

92 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Ammonas, 1. 
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the snares. For, O my son, all the spirits have attacked me of¬ 
ten since my childhood . 93 

He added that when he kept vigils and focused on God, the 
demons that were attacking him “grew weak.” 

Athanasius disagreed with Pachomius’ interpretation of Prov¬ 
erbs 6:4-5. Instead of interpreting “sleep” (v.5) to mean “bodily 
sleep,” he understood it to mean “the sleep of the soul,” as seen in a 
monks “idleness and neglect of virtue.” 94 He added that excessive 
sleep deprivation was not beneficial to the overall well-being of a 
monk. 95 Clearly, these two men had conflicting views as to how a 
monk might safeguard himself against demonic assaults. Yet in 
spite of their differences of opinion, neither man suggested that the 
most effective deterrent to demonic assaults was a well-rested 
monk. 

Monks who kept watch were expected to focus on more than 
simply staying awake; they understood that watching for the Lord, 
picturing the day of judgment, checking their attitudes and hearts, 
and protecting themselves against evil spirits were more important 
activities. 96 This expectation, once again, put sleep in a bad light. 
Although they realized that it was a natural part of their make-up, 
they considered it an impediment to the development of their 
inner vigilance. 

Prayer 

The recorders of early Egyptian monasticism pitted sleep and 
prayer against each other as if they were two combatants fighting 
for the control of a monks will. On the one hand, a monk’s entire 
life was geared toward God in prayer. On the other hand, the natu¬ 
ral function of sleep kept him from maintaining his primary focus. 

93 Pachomian Koinonia 3, “The Instructions of Saint Pachomius,” 1.11. The translator 
used italics to highlight Proverbs 6:4-5. 

94 Athanasius, “On Sickness and Health,” 5-6. For a general treatment of Athanasius' 
views on sleep, see Brakke, Athanasius , 87-90. 

95 Athanasius, “On Sickness and Health,” 6. This statement implies that moderate 
sleep deprivation was acceptable. 

96 Ward, introduction to The Lives of the Desert Fathers , 23. 
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For obvious reasons, demons preferred a sleeping monk. One 
apophthegm depicts a demon who refused to obey the command 
of his superior to awaken a monk. There was a good reason for his 
insubordination. When he had previously carried out this order, he 
was “burned” by the monk’s singing of psalms and prayers. 97 
Indeed, it was the custom of the recorders to emphasize the power 
of continual prayer. For example, Paphnutius sandwiched an 
account of the nightly vigils and unceasing prayer of abba Aaron 
between accounts that described the miracles Aaron had per¬ 
formed, i.e., he placed twelve miracle accounts immediately before 
and three miracle accounts immediately after the pericope on 
prayer and vigils. 98 

The Egyptian monks’ belief in the efficacy of prayer went hand 
in hand with their emphasis on continual prayer. Antony prayed 
“day and night” and exhorted his disciples to do the same." His 
disciple Ammonas accepted the challenge and repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in his letters that he prayed “night and day.” 100 Sozomen 
wrote that the monks of Egypt “always look away to the Creator of 
the whole, night and day worshiping him, and appeasing him by 
prayers and supplications.” 101 Amma Theodora presented her 
thoughts on continual prayer in the form of a proverb: “It is good to 


97 The World of the Desert Fathers: Stories and Sayings from the Anonymous Series of the 
Apophthegmata Patrum,* trans. Columba Stewart (Fairacres, Oxford: SLG Press, 
1986), 1.7.6. 

98 Paphnutius, “Histories of the Monks of Upper Egypt,” in Histories of the Monks of 
Upper Egypt and the Life of Onnophrius, 98-136. The account of abba Aarons 
prayer life is found in paragraph 130. 

99 Antony the Great, The Letters of Saint Antony the Great , trans. Derwas J. Chitty 
(Fairacres, Oxford: SLG Press, 1975), 5. Samuel Rubenson carefully defends the 
idea that Antony was literate and the author of these letters ( The Letters of St. Antony: 
Origenist Theology\ Monastic Tradition and the Making of a Saints Bibliotheca 
Historico-Ecclesiastica Lundensis 24 [Lund, Sweden: Lund Univ. Press, 1990], 
35-42, 185-91). 

100 Ammonas, The Letters of Ammonas, trans. Derwas J. Chitty (Fairacres, Oxford: SLG 
Press, 1975), 4-8. Five out of the fourteen extant letters contain this phrase or a vari¬ 
ation of it. 

101 Sozomen, “Ecclesiastical History,” 1.12. 
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live in peace, for the wise man practices perpetual prayer.” 102 
Cassian found the practice of unceasing prayer difficult, if not 
impossible, to fulfill. At the gathering for the offices, he saw that 
the prudent monks prostrated themselves before God for only a 
moment due to their fear of falling asleep. He painted a different 
picture, however, of himself and his fellow travelers: 

And would that we too did not know the truth of this by ex¬ 
perience and daily practice—we who when prostrating our¬ 
selves on the ground too often wish for this attitude to be 
prolonged for some time, not for the sake of our prayers so 
much as for the sake of resting . 103 

Cassians honest description provides us with an amusing glimpse 
into the real world of the desert monks. His words capture the diffi¬ 
culty that he had—even before his peers—of going without sleep. 
Yet in spite of his overwhelming fatigue, he derided himself for not 
living up to the almost superhuman expectations of the early desert 
monastics. 

A few zealous monks prayed that they might be spared from the 
need to sleep. Abba Isaac said that when it was around “the third 
hour” (9 AM), he often became drowsy and desperate: 

If at the third hour sleep causes my face to fall upon the sacred 
page, and if I am compelled to prolong or to anticipate the es¬ 
tablished time for rest, and, finally, if the overwhelming pres¬ 
sure of sleep is forcing me to absent myself from the canonical 
singing of the psalms at the synaxis, then too I should cry out: 

‘O God, incline unto my aid; O Lord, make haste to help 
me .’ 104 

Short prayers of this sort were common in desert monasticism. In 
Isaacs case, he probably sensed that a long prayer would work 
against his petition. Pachomius also asked the Lord to keep sleep 
away from him. He believed that by staying alert day and night, he 

102 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers^ Theodora, 3. 

103 Cassian, “Institutes,” 2.7. 

104 Cassian, John Cassian: The Conferences , 1.10.10.8. The Scripture cited is Psalm 
40:13. 
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could battle against, and ultimately defeat, the demons arrayed 
against him. The account indicates that God granted his request 
for “a long time.” 105 Evidendy, his petition to curtail or deny his 
God-given need to sleep was recognized—at least by the recorder 
—as a valid prayer. 

The Egyptian abbas were keenly aware of their disciples’ need to 
favor prayer over sleep. Pachomius singled out a monk who had 
chosen to stay in his cell instead of coming to hear his instructions 
to the brothers. Because this monk chose to isolate himself, 
Pachomius wondered why he ended up sleeping instead of praying. 
He concluded, “I do not know if this man [can] become a 
monk.” 106 Horsiesios, the head abba of the Pachomian monasteries 
after the directorships of Pachomius and Petronius, was not so 
exacting. He instructed the brothers to persevere in prayer at night 
according to their strength. 107 Even though he took a more moder¬ 
ate approach to limiting sleep than Pachomius, both abbas believed 
that a monk needed to reduce rather than increase his amount of 
sleep. 

Were the hours a monk spent asleep considered an idle or a spiri¬ 
tually productive use of time? One apophthegm suggests that a 
monk’s prayers were to continue even while he slept. Abba Lucius 
of Enaton was sought out by some monks who were Messalians, or 
Euchites. This pietistic sect renounced almost all of the duties and 
necessities of life, including all forms of work. 108 Their sole objec¬ 
tive was to pray continually. When they informed Lucius that they 
did not work, but prayed without ceasing, Lucius asked them if 
they prayed while they slept. Their reply was in the negative. 
Lucius then informed them that he used some of his earnings to 
pay another monk to pray in his place while he slept. He believed 

105 Pachomian Koinonia 1 , “The First Greek Life,” 22; cf. “The Bohairic Life,” 21. 

106 Pachomian Koinonia 1 , “The First Greek Life,” 74. The brackets were inserted by 
the translator. 

107 Pachomian Koinonia 3, “The Instructions of Horsiesios,” 6.3. 

108 Lietzmann, The Era of the Church Fathers, 168. Lietzmann adds that this movement 
began in Mesopotamia around the middle of the fourth century; cf. Tugwell, Ways 
of Imperfection, 13-14. 
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that this arrangement allowed him to fulfil the Scripture, “Pray 
without ceasing.” 109 

Although Lucius conceded daily to the power of fatigue, his 
desires and actions indicate that he considered sleep a distraction to 
his spiritual life. His strategy illustrates another interesting point, 
viz., the rigorous lifestyle of the desert monks often required them 
to reach out to their peers for help. In this unique case, Lucius 
vicariously prayed to God through a fellow monk while asleep. 

Vigils and Virtues 

The Egyptian monks associated vigils with virtues and sleep with 
vices. They believed that keeping vigils purified their bodies and 
made their souls receptive to virtues. Sleep, on the other hand, was 
identified with impurity, laziness, and evil. Evagrius offered several 
proverbial thoughts on these two contrasting associations. In one 
example, he asserted that a monk who deprived himself of sleep 
and other bodily needs would “become pure.” 110 Pachomius con¬ 
veyed the same idea, but stated it in the opposite way, i.e., if a monk 

indulged his body with rest, he would not be able to “keep its 
• »111 

purity. 

Because of their fervent desire to have pure hearts and virtuous 
lives, the monks frequently combined the keeping of vigils with 
fasting. These practices cultivated humility, compunction, and 
apatheia. For instance, abba John was asked what fasts and vigils 
accomplished. He answered, “They bring it about that the soul 
becomes humble.” 112 Part of his reasoning was based on the inevi¬ 
table weakening (humbling) of the body that resulted from pro¬ 
longed physical deprivation. Antony’s thoughts probably influ¬ 
enced other ascetics: 

109 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, Lucius, 1. The Scripture cited is 1 Thess 5:17. 

110 Evagrius Ponticus, The Mind's Long Journey to the Holy Trinity: The AdMonachos 'of 
Evagrius Ponticus , trans. with and introduction by Jeremy Driscoll (Collegeville, 
MN: Liturgical Press, 1993), 97. 

111 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 89. 

112 The Desert Fathers , “The Sayings of the Fathers (Translated from the Greek by 
Paschasius the Deacon for the Abbot of Dumes),” 2.2. 
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For the body is purified by much fasting, by many vigils and 
prayers, and by the service which makes a man to be strait¬ 
ened in body, cutting off from himself all the lusts of the 
flesh . 113 

Whereas fasts and vigils enfeebled his body, these practices, 
along with prayer and service, ennobled his heart. Abba Serapion 
believed that a monk needed to attack his “besetting sin” with the 
“weapons of fasting” and the “labours of vigils.” 114 These activities 
helped him to humbly and tearfully pray for true repentance. 
Evagrius argued that vigils and fasts helped a monk curtail inordi¬ 
nate desires simply because he became too emaciated and fatigued 
to engage in them. 115 Another abba explained to his tormented dis¬ 
ciple that sleep deprivation and fasts shielded him against the 
attacks of sexual lust: 

Since I became a monk, I have never eaten bread to satiety, 
nor drunk water, nor slept to satiety, and attention to these 
things has so weighed me down that it has not let me feel the 
warfare of which you are speaking . 116 

Several of Evagrius’ proverbs highlight the respect he had for 
monks who kept vigils and the disdain he had for those who slept 
too much: 

The sleepy monk will fall into evils, 

but the vigilant one, like a sparrow shall he be. 

Much sleep leads on temptations, 
but these the vigilant one will flee. 

Much sleep thickens thought, 
while a good vigil hones it fine . 117 

113 Antony, The Letters of Saint Antony, 1. 

114 Cassian, “Conferences,” in Sulpitius Severus; Vincent ofLerins; John Cassian , 1.5.14. 

115 The Philokalia, vol. 1 “Evagrius the Solitary: Texts on Discrirination in respect of 
Passions and Thoughts,” 3. For a short treatment on how vigils and fasts affected the 
inner purity of a monk, see Brown, The Body and Society, 224. 

116 The Wisdom of the Desert Fathers, 51. 

117 Evagrius, “Ad Monachos,” 46,49,48. A characteristic of two-line proverbs is paral¬ 
lelism of thought. Antithetic parallelism occurs when the idea in the second line is in 
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Each of these proverbs conveys an element of truth. In general, a 
vigilant monk desired to overcome an excessive dependence on, or 
desire for, sleep. He understood that too much sleep made him 
sluggish. He also realized that reducing his amount of sleep pro¬ 
vided him with extra time to pray about, or think through, an issue. 
The difficulty with these proverbs, however, is that Evagrius pre¬ 
sented them in absolute terms. 118 In the first example, the sleepy 
monk, in contrast to the vigilant monk, would inevitably succumb 
to temptations. The second proverb describes another black and 
white scenario, i.e., a monk who indulged in slumber encouraged 
temptations. His only recourse was to reduce his amount of 
sleep. 119 In the last proverb, Evagrius seemed unwilling to admit 
that a good night’s rest might clear a fatigued monk’s mind and that 
a monk who had stayed up all night was probably mentally slower 
than he was the evening before. 

Evagrius was not the only monk who was openly critical of sleep. 
Cassian resorted to an idealistic paralleling of sleeplessness and 
vigils with mental alertness and fervency. He assumed that if a 
monk was awake at dawn, he was correspondingly awake in heart 
and mind for the new day. 120 Cassian’s depiction, along with 
Evagrius’ thoughts on the evils of sleep, imply that only a monk vig¬ 
ilant in body and mind could progress in the Christian life and 
work toward the virtues of humility, contrition, and apatheia. 
Hence, we are led to believe that sleep was a distraction to a monk 
because it was an impediment to his character development and 
spiritual growth. 


opposition to the idea in the first line. Frederic William Bush, David Allan Hub¬ 
bard, and William Sanford LaSor, Old Testament Survey: The Message, Form, and 
Background of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), 309 & 552. 

118 Part of the difficulty here is the form of proverbs, viz., they necessarily state every¬ 
thing in terms of opposites, and so rarely give us the whole truth on a matter. 

119 This same idea was expressed by other monastics. One apophthegm describes an old 
monk who believed that the temptation to fornicate came from sleeping and eating 
too much. The World of the Desert Fathers, 2.10.23. 

120 Cassian, “Institutes,” 3.5. 
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Sleeplessness and Community Life 

A community consciousness 

As we have seen, there were several reasons why the early Egyptian 
monks exhorted and prodded each other to stay awake. Yet there 
was also an underlying reason why they valued sleeplessness over 
sleep, viz., a monk could keep vigils with others whereas when he 
drifted off to sleep, he did so alone. A sense of community con¬ 
sciousness could even be cultivated when vigilant monks were sep¬ 
arated from each other. I have already mentioned that abba 
Pachomius and his disciple abba Horsiesios made sure that the 
monks under their care stayed awake for the purpose of fellowship 
or prayer. 121 Abba Theodore of the Pachomian monasteries contin¬ 
ued this effort. He often called two brothers to help him visit the 
monks’ cells at night. They made sure that each monk remained 
vigilant in his efforts to watch and pray. 122 Jerome wrote a letter to 
Eustochium about the Egyptian monks’ communal approach to 
keeping vigil. He described cenobitic communities (possibly the 
Pachomian monasteries) in which each monk was checked nighdy 
by an abba to see if he was keeping vigil or sleeping. If the abba 
found a monk sleeping, “they would not scold him; but, dissem¬ 
bling what they know, they visit him more frequently, and at first 
exhort rather than compel him to pray more.” 23 In these accounts, 
the elements of accountability and exhortation were linked to the 
ascetical practice of limiting sleep. This monitoring helped each 
monk sense that he was not keeping vigil alone, even if he did so in 
the privacy of his cell. 

The Egyptian monks generally valued the company of others 
over sleep. Abba John the Dwarf and a monk spent one evening in 
such an invigorating discussion “of the virtues” that “dawn came 

121 The references to Pachomius and Horsiesios are cited in fns. 106 and 107. 

122 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 191. 

123 Jerome, “Letters,” in A Select Library ofNicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Chris¬ 
tian Churchy 2nd series, ed. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, vol. VI, The Principal 
Works of St. Jeromey trans. W. H. Fremande (reprint, Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1979), XXII.35. 
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without their noticing it.” 124 Stimulating conversation, however, 
was not the only people-oriented activity that monks engaged in 
while keeping vigil. They frequently sang together, prayed for 
others, or provided services to the monastic community. The 
writer of The Lives of the Desert Fathers claimed to have personally 
seen the disciples of abba Apollo “begin their hymns in the evening 
and not stop singing until the morning.” 125 Abba Theodore often 
spent the entire night tearfully praying about the declining spiri¬ 
tual fervency of the Pachomian community under his charge. 126 In 
order to use the cover of darkness, abba Pinufius rose at night so 
that he could do “many things secretly” for the brothers. 127 This 
form of covert aid also worked well for abba Moses. He periodically 
went to the brothers’ cells in order to fill their pitchers with water. 
This was an exceptional example of sacrificial love since he occa¬ 
sionally traveled up to “thirty and more stadia in quest ofwater.” 128 
In these examples of worship, prayer, and service, the monks chose 
to go without sleep so that they could involve themselves in a com¬ 
munity-oriented activity. This link between sleeplessness and com¬ 
munity consciousness helps to explain why the early desert monks 
had a negative perception of the common, but necessary, activity of 
sleep. 

Vigils and traditions 

A monastic community kept its past alive by the retelling of its sto¬ 
ries. These stories of collective history and great individuals helped 
to provide the community with its traditions. 129 The writer(s) of 
the Pachomian corpus recorded numerous traditions that were 

124 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, John the Dwarf, 26. 

125 The Lives of the Desert Fathers , Apollo, 8.50. 

126 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 198; cf. “The First Greek Life,” 146. 

127 Cassian, “Institutes,” 4.30. 

128 Sozomen, “Ecclesiastical History,” 6.29. A stadion was an ancient Greek unit of 
length, equal to approximately 607 feet. Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, A 
Greek-English Lexicon, vol. II (Oxford: Clarendon, 1925), 1631. Thus, Moses’ for¬ 
aging was occasionally in excess of three-and-one-half miles. 

129 For a general treatment of communities and traditions, see Robert Bellah, Richard 
Madsen, William M. Sullivan, Ann Swidler, and Steven M. Tipton, Habits of the 
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established within the community. For instance, the second and 
third generation monks at the Pachomian monasteries ordered 
their daily lives around the rules that Pachomius had established. 130 
Because these “practices of commitment” 131 defined their patterns 
of loyalty and obligation, they ensured the community’s vitality. 132 
One unusual tradition was the all-night vigil kept around the body 
of a great abba, or an extremely old and venerable monk, who had 
just died. Throughout the night, the monks would read Scripture, 
chant Psalms, and pray while standing around the deceased 
brother. This custom was followed from the earliest days of the 
monastic communities in Upper Egypt, e.g., it was kept for 
Palamon (Pachomius’ mentor), Pachomius, Petronius, Theodore, 
and Eron. 133 

Graham Gould addresses several “practices of commitment” 
among the Egyptian Desert Fathers and Mothers, e.g., eating and 
community life, cell life coupled with community life, and prayer 
and community life. 134 He overlooks, however, a monastic com¬ 
munity’s “practice of commitment” in respect to sleep or sleep 
deprivation. This omission is not due to an absence of monastic 
traditions on vigils. For instance, as early as the first quarter of the 

Heart: Individualism and Commitment in American Life (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
Univ. of California Press, 1985), 152-55. Bellah refers to a true community as a 
“community of memory.” Stanley Hauerwas claims that Christians are a people 
“who live through memory.” He believes that when a Christian community acts in 
accordance with the traditions laid down by its forebears, it is actually worshiping 
God (A Community of Character: Toward a Constructive Christian Social Ethic 
[Notre Dame and London: Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 1981], 226). 

130 Pachomian Koinonia 2, “The Rules of Saint Pachomius,” pp. 145-82. 

131 Bellah et al., Habits of the Heart, 154. 

132 Robert Booth Fowler maintains that a community flourishes best when it is “se¬ 
curely tied to familiar practices of the recognizable past” {The Dance with Commu¬ 
nity: The Contemporary Debate in American Political Thought [Lawrence, KS: Univ. 
Press of Kansas, 1991], 80). 

133 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 18 (Palamon); “The Bohairic Life,” 
123, cf. “The First Greek Life,” 116 (Pachomius); “The Bohairic Life,” 130 
(Petronius); “The Bohairic Life,” 207, cf. “The First Greek Life,” 149 (Theodore); 
“The Bohairic Life,” 205, cf. “The First Greek Life,” 147 (Eron). 

134 Gould, The Desert Fathers on Monastic Community, 142-49, 150-57, 167-82. 
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fourth century, 135 Palamon explained to Pachomius the custom he 
had inherited in regard to how vigils were kept: 

The rule of monastic life, according to what we have learned 
from those who went before us, is as follows: We always spend 
half the night, and often even from evening to morning, in 
vigils and the recitation of the Words of God, also doing 
manual work with threads, hairs, or palm-fibres, lest we be 
overcome by sleep. 136 

Pachomius passed on to his disciples a more detailed account of 
this tradition: 

I learned three ways of keeping vigil from my father, the holy 
old man Apa Palamon. In my turn, I am going to tell them to 
you so you may choose one of them. Either you pray from 
evening till midnight, then sleep till time for the synaxis. Or 
else you sleep till midnight and then pray till morning. Or fi¬ 
nally you pray a little and then sleep a litde, [doing that] from 
evening till morning. 137 

This tradition became so ingrained in the monks’ lifestyle that 
when Cassian visited the Egyptian monks between 385-400, he 
claimed that it was practiced “throughout the whole of Egypt.” He 
went on to attribute the longevity of the tradition to its divine ori¬ 
gin: “It was no appointment of man’s invention, but was brought 
down from heaven to the fathers by the ministry of an angel.” 38 
In review, there are three indications that the Egyptian monks 
praised those who kept vigils and either ignored or denounced 
those who slept too much. First, whereas a monk’s communal life 
was facilitated by the keeping of vigils, his indulging in sleep failed 

135 Pachomian Koinonia 1 , p. 30. The translator Armand Veilleux suggests this date. 

136 Pachomian Koinonia 1, “The Bohairic Life,” 10; cf. “The First Greek Life,” 6. 
Palamon’s words imply that the Egyptian monastic tradition of keeping vigils began 
prior to the fourth century. 

137 Pachomian Koinonia 1 , “The Bohairic Life,” 59. The brackets were used by the 
translator; cf. “The First Greek Life,” 60. Chitty acknowledges the passing on 
within the Pachomian community of the traditions concerning vigils {The Desert a 
City , 9). 

138 Cassian, “Institutes,” 2.4. 
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to cultivate his community awareness. Second, while the traditions 
surrounding vigils linked a monastic community with its predeces¬ 
sors, there was no desert tradition of sleep. A monk was not con¬ 
nected to his ancestors through a body of traditions that instructed 
him on how to get to sleep quickly, how to make the most of the 
little sleep he got, or why it was beneficial to sleep each day. Finally, 
the practice of keeping vigils was ingrained in the monastic culture 
because the desert monks believed in the traditions heavenly 
origin. This was not the case with sleep. Although God created 
people with an inherent need to sleep, a monk did not have a divine 
mandate to sleep as he supposedly had to stay awake. 

Conclusion 

Two questions were raised at the beginning of this article in regard 
to the relationship between sleep and our Christian lives. Having 
completed our survey on the early Egyptian monks’ sleeping prac¬ 
tices, we can now answer them with some degree of certainty. The 
monks made numerous connections between sleep and their spiri¬ 
tual lives, but not in the ways we might have expected. One point 
stands out. Although the monks generally had a low view of sleep, 
they did not take their need to sleep for granted. As a result, early 
desert literature provides us with unique insights into the intercon¬ 
nectedness between our sleep and spirituality. 

The recorders of early Egyptian monasticism portrayed sleep in 
a negative light. They were not interested in developing a spiritual¬ 
ity or theology of sleep. Instead, they generally emphasized the cul¬ 
tivation of a monk’s spiritual life at the expense of the care and nur¬ 
ture of his body. Specifically, it was believed that a monk who 
deprived himself of sleep, or made himself uncomfortable while 
asleep, could attain virtues, cultivate purity of heart, and draw 
nearer to God. This orientation is foreign to most of us. We gener¬ 
ally cater to our physical needs before our spiritual needs, e.g., we 
are often tempted to sleep as much and as comfortably as possible, 
even if doing so interferes with our devotional lives. The efforts of 
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the Egyptian monks remind us that the pursuit of God should take 
precedence even over the natural functions of our bodies. 

The Desert Fathers and Mothers believed that a monk was to 
sleep in moderation. They frequently went to great lengths to limit 
their sleep because it was seen as an interference to their spiritual 
progress. In contrast, many of us favor Athanasius’ view that too 
little sleep diminishes our competency and interferes with our 
inner vigilance. 139 His view was basically ignored by the monks. 
This did not mean, however, that they gave little thought to when 
they slept, how much they slept, and the pleasures and comforts 
associated with sleep. They made one concession. Although they 
slept minimally, they still recognized sleep as a bodily necessity. We, 
on the other hand, usually take sleep for granted—as with breath¬ 
ing and blinking. Thus, we seldom reflect on how sleep influences 
our daily and spiritual lives. Rare exceptions are when we wonder 
why we are falling asleep with difficulty, sleeping poorly, or sleep¬ 
ing insufficiently. Rather than questioning the monks’ views, we 
might use them to reevaluate our own. Such an undertaking would 
certainly leave us with more gratitude to God for the daily 
refreshment of our bodies and minds. 

The monks were keenly aware of, and highly valued, their 
dreams. Because every facet of their lives was dedicated to God, 
they were sensitized to how their dreams could enhance their spiri¬ 
tuality. Their example reminds us that we are not to close off any 
segment of our lives from God. Even the time we spend asleep has 
potential spiritual value because God may want to communicate to 
us in our dreams. 

These desert dwellers also believed that it was not so much the 
practical demands of their daily lives, but their ascetical practices, 
that impacted their spiritual growth. Consequently, they used the 
natural functions of their bodies to further their askesis. By sleeping 
on rocks or sleeping while standing, sitting, or lying on the ground, 
they hoped to interrupt their sleep so that they could stay awake for 

139 Athanasius’ views are cited in “Demons, compulsions, and discretion,” and fns. 35 
& 36. 
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God. Although their attitudes toward sleep were negative and their 
use of sleep to further their askesis often became excessive, their wit¬ 
ness to us is still valuable. On one level, even though we realize that 
sleep is a natural function of our bodies, we tend to respond mind¬ 
lessly to fatigue without ever considering the possibility that God 
never intended our spirits to sleep while our bodies are at rest. On 
another level, we may be inclined to use religious practices for the 
enhancement of our everyday lives over our spiritual lives. For 
instance, as we drift off to sleep we seldom ask God to minister to 
our spirits through the night, but often petition God to accelerate 
the little sleep we get. We also pray that God would protect us while 
we sleep. The sense of security that comes from our prayers often 
helps us sleep better. We even ask God to help us overcome insom¬ 
nia or fitful sleeping practices. While these prayers draw us into 
conversation with our Maker, they do not necessarily pull us away 
from peripheral issues toward the center of our waking and sleep¬ 
ing lives. Regrettably, our objective is frequently far less noble than 
that of the monks, viz., we want a better nights sleep, not a more 
sanctified life. 140 

The desert sages believed that there were more important things 
to do than sleep. While many of us limit our sleep, our reasons for 
doing so are often very different from those used by the ancient 
monks. They kept vigils, watched for the Lord, prayed, worshiped, 
and communed with each other because they valued their spiritual 
lives above the need to sleep. In contrast, we frequently deprive 
ourselves of sleep because of our busyness. There is often not 
enough time in the day to meet our pressing deadlines and fulfill 
our mounting responsibilities. Our best alternative - supposedly - 
is to reduce our amount of sleep. We also deprive ourselves of sleep 
for recreational purposes, e.g., the television is frequently used as a 
means of relaxation in place of sleep. It is a rare night when we deny 
ourselves sleep because we would rather pray, meditate on Scrip¬ 
ture, sing Psalms, or wait on the Lord. Consequendy, even though 

140 These last two clauses are not automatically antithetical. People may pursue a good 
night's sleep for a more sanctified life and effective Christian service. 
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we have a much more positive view of sleep than that held by the 
Egyptian monks, it is usually based on self-interest rather than spir¬ 
itual interest. Hopefully, their example will help us realize that the 
quest for God may, at times, impinge on our rest. 

Sleep was also devalued by the monks because it was an isolating 
activity, particularly since they were celibate. Sleep isolation stands 
in sharp contrast to the interaction and community consciousness 
that was possible when they worked, ate, or kept vigils. Possibly, 
this people-oriented focus is why these three activities were held in 
such high esteem while sleep was denigrated. Indeed, the traditions 
that arose in the Egyptian desert concerning sleep focused on 
ascetical sleeping practices and keeping vigils rather than on sleep 
itself. Byway of application, the monks’ nocturnal practices imply 
that occasionally losing sleep in order to interact with or help 
others is generally preferable to isolating ourselves deep into the 
night in front of the television or computet. 

The examples of the Desert Fathers and Mothers can motivate 
us to use our waking and sleeping hours more conscientiously. We 
can become more grateful for the sleep we get and more sensitized 
to the possibility of God speaking to us through dreams. Instead of 
asking God to bless our sleep, we might request that our sleep so 
refresh us that we can pursue God more effectively. We might also 
take a hard look at how we order our lives. Do we lose sleep only 
because of stress, busyness, and late-night entertainment, or do we 
stay awake at times out of our desire for God? Finally, do we habitu¬ 
ally use sleep to escape from people and the pressures of life, or do 
we so value relating and developing a sense of community with 
others that we periodically sleep less? The early desert monastics 
offer us some intriguing reasons as to why it is worthwhile to reori¬ 
ent our thinking and practices on sleep. 
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Ephrem’s Interpretation of Genesis 

Jeffrey Wickes 


Introduction 

The exegetical adroitness of Ephrem the Syrian (ca. 309-373) has 
not been overlooked by scholars, either ancient or modern. Indeed, 
a somewhat recent, yet already classic work on Ephrem and early 
Syriac Christianity in general—Robert Murray s Symbols of Church 
and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition 1 —offers what often 
functions as a treatment of Ephrem’s reading of Scripture, without 
even setting out to do so. A cursory examination of nearly any page 
of Ephrems corpus should reveal why this is the case: not only in 
his specifically exegetical works, but also in his hymns and homi¬ 
lies, Scripture forms the pre-existent matter out of which Ephrem 
fashions his literary universe. 

Ephrem interpreted Scripture within three different literary 
genres. He is well known for his hymns ( madrSle ), but also com¬ 
posed verse homilies (memre) and exegetical works {pusaqcL and 
turgamd). Though the exegetical tendencies of the hymns and 
homilies are often noted for their heavy use of symbolism and 
typology, the exegetical works are thought to exhibit a more 
restrained and literal commentary upon the texts. 2 Indeed, the 
Commentary on Genesis , 3 the longest of Ephrems authentic 
exegetical works, does use Scripture differently from the hymns 

1 Robert Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition 
(Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2004). 

2 Speaking of the Commentary on Genesis , Mathews writes, “Most of the Commentary 
[on Genesis] is a close, literal reading of the text.” See Ephrem the Syrian, Selected 
Prose Works: Commentary on Genesis', Commentary on Exodus', Homily on Our Lord', 
Letter to Publius, tr. by Edward G. Mathews, Jr., and Joseph P. Amar, ed. by 
Kathleen E. McVey, The Fathers of the Church, Volume 91 (Washington, DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1994), 60. 

3 The Commentary on Genesis, hereafter referred to as CGen, is a pus&qL There is, in 

45 
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and verse homilies. Whereas the latter tend to take scriptural pas¬ 
sages from throughout the Bible, de-contextualize them, and 
weave them into a meditation upon a theme, the CGen stays, for 
the most part, within the framework of Genesis itself. Nonetheless, 
the assumption that the CGen offers a close reading of the text has 
resulted in scholars’ overlooking the unique hermeneutic strategies 
and literary features showcased therein. 4 Most scholars have sought 
to locate and contextualize the CGen as a whole within previously 
reconstructed religious milieus, seeking, on the one hand, to estab¬ 
lish Ephrem’s standing within the categories set by the fourth cen¬ 
tury intra-Christian debates about exegesis, 5 and, on the other 
hand, the Syrians relation to Jewish exegetical literature. 6 And 


content, no discernible difference between this and a turgdmd. 

4 For Ephrem’s exegetical technique, see the following: Nabil el-Khoury, “Herme¬ 
neutics in the Works of Ephraim the Syrian,” Orentalia Christiana Analecta 229 
(1984): 93-99; P. F^ghali, “Les premiers jours dela Creation, Commentaire de Gn. 
1,1-2,4 Par Saint Ephrem,” Parole de VOrient 13 (1986): 3-30; idem., “Influence 
des Targums sur la pensde ex^g&ique d’Ephrem,” Orientalia Christiana Analecta 
229 (1987): 71-82; A. Guillaumont, “Gen&se 1, 1-2 selon les commentateurs 
syriaques,” in IN PRINCIPIO: Interpretations des premiers versets de la Genhe, 
fitudes augustiniennes, no. 152, 115-32 (Paris: 1973), 115-32; Sten Hidal, 
Interpretatio Syriaca: Die Kommentare des heilegen Ephrarn des Syrerszu Genesis und 
Exodus mit besondere Berucksichtigung ihrer auslegungsgeschichten Stellung (Lund: 
Coniectanea Biblica, Old Testament Series 6, 1974); T. Jansma, “Ephraems 
Beschreibung des ersten Tages der Schopfung,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 37 
(1971): 295-316; Tryggve Kronholm, Motif from Genesis 1—11 in the Genuine 
Hymns of Ephrem the Syrian with Particular Reference to the Influence of Jewish 
Exegetical Tradition (Lund: LiberLaromedel/Gleerup, 1978); S. Muto, “Early Syri¬ 
ac Hermeneutics,” The Harp XI-XII (1998): 45-65. 

5 On the nature of the ancient debate itself, see Frances M. Young, “The Fourth Cen¬ 
tury Reaction Against Allegory,” Stadia Patristica , 30 (1997): 120-25, as well as her 
“The Rhetorical Schools and their Influence on Patristic Exegesis,” in Rowan Wil¬ 
liams, ed., The Making of Orthodoxy: Essays in Honor of Henry Chadwick, (Cam¬ 
bridge, Cambridge University Press: 1989), pp. 182-99. 

6 Jansma (“Ephraems Beschreibung des ersten Tages der Schopfung”) proves an ex¬ 
ception to this in his interpretation of the prologue, epilogue, and first section of the 
CGen, providing a convincing argument that Ephrem’s comments on the creation 
are fueled by anti-Bardiasan and anti-Manichean polemic. Additionally, Hidal’s 
Interpretatio Syriaca offers more in depth analysis of the literary features of the 
CGen. 
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indeed, though precise connections can be rarely made, there are 
noted similarities between Ephrem and other fourth-century 
Christian readers, 7 as well as ancient and late-ancient Jewish read¬ 
ers. 8 

These concerns, on the one hand to establish the relationship of 
Ephrem to his Greek speaking Christian colleagues, and, on the 
other, to his Jewish geographic neighbors, have wrought some 
insightful studies into the character of Ephrems own exegesis. 
Nonetheless, most scholars conclude that such categorizations do 
not adequately explain what Ephrem is doing: though we suspect 
he had access to Jewish readings of Scripture, whether through 
actual texts, debates with Jewish communities, or simply a shared 
cultural milieu, we can conclude little more, and we cannot do 
much in the way of reconstructing a grand narrative of the Edessan 
Christian communities and their relation to Edessan Jewry. 9 Simi¬ 
larly, in respect to the concerns of other fourth-century Christian 

7 See most helpfully, Lucas Van Rompay, “Antiochene Biblical Interpretation: Greek 
and Syriac,” In Book of Genesis in Jewish and Oriental Christian Interpretation: A Col¬ 
lection of Essays, eds. J. Frishman, and L. Van Rompay, (Louvain: Peeters, 1997), 
103-12. Nevertheless, Rompay states that the CGen “has no parallel in the Greek 
Antiochene tradition of commentary,” 111. More indicative of general scholarly 
categories, see El-Khoury, “Hermeneutics in the Works of Ephrem the Syrian,” 96, 
which portrays Ephrem as adhering to the “grammatical and historical principles of 
his school and to an exegetical method which is firmly anchored in Jewish tradi¬ 
tion.” See also Feghali, “Influence des Targums sur La pens^e exdgetique 
d’Ephrem,” 73. A discrepancy within the scholarly discussion which clouds the 
issue is that scholars tend to identify a “literal” reading with a “historical” one. So, 
Muto, “Early Syriac Hermeneutics,” The Harp XI-XII (1998): 45, where the two 
terms are used as synonyms. However, one’s use of the term “history” should be 
qualified, for it is easy to conflate an ancient reading which concerns itself with the 
apparent plain meaning of the text, and a modern reading which concerns itself with 
the history behind the text. 

8 See Sebastian P. Brock, “Jewish Traditions in Syriac Sources,” Journal of Jewish 
Studies XXX (1979): 212-32. 

9 On the question of the influence of Judaism on Ephrem, see most pertinendy P. 
Feghali, “Influence des Targums sur la pensde exegdtique d’Ephrem,” and more 
generally, Sebastian P. Brock, “Jewish Traditions in Syriac Sources.” A rigorous 
treatment of Jewish Christianity in Edessa, though dealing predominandy with ori¬ 
gins, is Hans J.W. Drijvers, “Edessa und das judische Christentum,” Vigiliae 
ChristianaelA (1970): 4-33, reprinted in Hans J.W. Drijvers, East of Antioch: Stud- 
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writers, we have had to admit that Ephrem at times looks like an 
“Antiochene” and at times does not. 10 

One of the most striking literary aspects of the CGen, and one 
which, as far as I can tell, has no parallels in ancient Greek com¬ 
mentaries on Scripture, is the speeches—and resultant para-narra- 
tives—which Ephrem composes for the Genesis characters. 11 
Composed speech has been studied extensively as it is found in the 
genre of the dialogue poem, but has not been treated closely as it 
stands within Ephrem’s commentary, particularly from the vantage 
point of these speeches as they function as tools for interpreting the 
Genesis text. Since these speeches form one of the most unique 
aspects of Ephrem s commentary, studying them and their inter¬ 
pretative functions may provide an insight into Ephrems reading 
of Scripture, insofar as they indicate both his ingenuity as a reader, 
and his uniqueness. Within this essay, I have chosen two of the 

ies in Early Syriac Christianity (London: Variorum Reprints, 1984). Looking at texts 
as well as artifacts, he situates Edessan Christianity within Edessan religious and po¬ 
litical history itself, and insists that we must first grasp Judaism and paganism within 
Edessa before we can confidently articulate how Christianity arose within the city, 
and did or did not reflect its broader religious context. 

10 Ephrem’s apparent declamation against an allegorical reading of the Genesis cre¬ 
ation account is not concerned with exegetical method per se, but with the results of 
that method. Put another way, his concerns are theological, or even dogmatic. 
Jansma, “Ephraems Beschreibung des ersten Tages der Schopfung,” notes that in 
analyzing Ephrem’s chapters on the creation account we must equally figure in the 
cosmological systems of Bardiasan and Marcion, which Ephrem was determined to 
disprove. To the best of my knowledge, no one—including Jansma—has connected 
this with his declamation of allegory. It seems to me that we are dealing not with evi¬ 
dence for Ephrem’s exegetical technique per se, but rather with his desire to see that 
the right belief is inserted into the biblical text, and observed by readers of the Gene¬ 
sis creation account. Young finds a similar dynamic at work in Eustathius’ denunci¬ 
ation of Origen. See her “Rhetorical Schools,” 193-96. 

11 Though there are parallels to the notion of composed speech in Greek literature. See 
George A. Kennedy, on prosopopoeia and ethopoeia in Classical Rhetoric and Its Chris¬ 
tian and Secular Tradition From Ancient to Modem Times , 2nd ed., revised and en¬ 
larged (Chapel Hill & London: The University of North Carolina Press, 1999), 9, 
27, and 186. S. Harvey connects these Greek literary tools to the Syrian’s use of 
composed speech. See Susan Ashbrook Harvey, “Spoken Words, Voiced Silence: 
Biblical Women in Syriac Tradition Journal of Early Christian Studies 9:1 (2001) 
105-31. 
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more striking speeches, those that are composed to help Ephrem 
interpret the seduction of Lot by his daughters in Gen 19:30-38 
and Tamars deception of Judah in Gen 38. 12 In treating the story 
of Lot s daughters, I will look at the composed speeches within the 
overall context of Ephrem s dramatization of the Genesis 19 story. 
Tamar s speeches will provide an opportunity to look more closely 
at the speeches themselves, and their ability to enable Ephrem to 
restructure the Genesis narrative. 

The Text 

Ephrems CGen has come down to us in only one sixth-century 
manuscript, which is preserved in the Vatican Library. 13 The text 
was first published with a Latin translation in 1737 by Petrus 
Benedictus; 14 R.Tonneau offered a new edition and translation in 
1955. 15 Emendations to Tonneaus edition of the Syriac have been 
suggested by Jansma in three articles. 16 There are two English 
translations, 17 as well as a Spanish translation and a Dutch 

12 There are numerous other examples of these composed speeches, some more extensive 
than others. The ones I have identified are as follows: Ephrem composes speech for 
God at 2.26.1-3; 2.27.1; 2.29.2; 2.31.2; 3.4.1, 2; 3.8.4; 6.4.1; 15.3.1; for Eve at 
2.20.1 (this is actually a hypothetical response to the serpent, which Ephrem admits 
she did not make); 2.20.2; Adam at 2.27.2; Cain at 3.8.2; Lamech at 4.2.2; 4.3.2; 
4.3.3; 5.2.2; Abraham at 12.3.2; 20.2.2; Sarah at 17.3.2; 18.1.1; 18.1.2; an Angel at 
13.3.1; Jacob at 28.1.2; 29.5.2; Leah at 28.2.1; Potiphar’s wife at 35.7-9; Joseph’s 
brothers at 36.4.2; 37.4,5; 38.2.2; Joseph at 38.3.2-4.1; 44.2.1; intermittendy with 
Jacob’s blessing at 42. 

13 Vat.Syr.llO. 

14 Sanctipatris nostri Ephraem syri opera omnia , Tomus 1. 

15 Sancti Ephraem Syri in Genesim et in Exodum Comentarii, R.M. Tonneau (ed.), Cor¬ 
pus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium , Vol. 152, Scriptores Syri, Tomus 71, 
(Louvain: Secretariat du CorpusSCO, 1955). 

16 T. Jansma, “Ephraems Beschreibung des ersten Tages der Schopfung”; “Beitrage 
zur Berichtigung einzelner Stellen in Ephraems Genesiskommentar,” Orient 
Christianus 56 (1972): 59-79; “Weitere Beitrage zur Berichtigung einzelner Stellen 
in Ephraems Kommentare zu Genesis und Exodus,” Oriens Christianus 58 (21-31): 
1974. 

17 Ephrem the Syrian, Selected Prose Works ; the second English translation is an un¬ 
published MLitt thesis on deposit in the Bodleian Library. See St Ephrem the Syrian , 
Hymns on Paradise , tr. Sebastian P. Brock (Crestwood, NY: SYS Press, 1990), 233. 
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translation. 18 The Genesis text of the CGen is generally agreed to 
anticipate what would later be termed the “Peshitta.” 1 

Lot’s Daughters 

Ephrem begins his treatment of the actions of Lot’s daughters at 
CGen 16.8.1. 20 Section 16, with one eye upon the words of Gene¬ 
sis 18:22ff., and one eye upon the spaces between the words, traces 
the angels’ movement towards Sodom in order to bring about the 
city’s destruction. Not wishing to lump grief upon the joy of the 
news which Sarah had just received, the angels do not inform her of 
Sodom’s impending doom, but inform Abraham, so that he will 
intercede for the city, and so the reader will know that there were no 
righteous within the city (CGen 16.1.1). As Ephrem moves 
through the text, his tendency is to cite a verse (rarely providing the 
Syriac lam to indicate that his words are citation), and draw out of 
it a moral lesson, or a simple explanation for characters’ apparently 
odd behavior. For example, when God, at Gen. 18:21, states his 
intention to go down and match the behavior of the Sodomites 
with the “outcry that [had] come up to [him],” Ephrem, noting the 
obvious anthropomorphism, assumes a didactic purpose of God’s 
words: “It was not that God, who had just said, ‘their sins were very 
grave,’ did not know that they had sinned. This was an example to 
judges not to prejudge a case, even based on very reliable hearsay” 

In this work Brock also translates the first two section of the CGen. 

18 San Efren, Comentario al Genesis de San Efren: Traduccidn Espanola del Siriaco por 
Antonio Petal Torres (Madrid: Instituto Arias Montano, 1978); Efrem de Syrier: 
Uitleg van hetBoek Genesis , tr., intro., and commentary by A. G. P. Janson and L. 
Van Rompay, (Kampen: Uitgeverij J. H., Kok: 1993). 

19 See, e.g., Lucas Van Rompay, “The Christian Syriac Tradition of Interpretation,” 
from Magne Saebo (ed.), Hebrew Bible/Old Testament: The History of Its Interpreta¬ 
tion, vol. 1: From the Beginnings to the Middle Ages (until 1300), pt. 1: Antiquity 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996), 614. Van Rompay also notes, how¬ 
ever, that Ephrem was aware of alternate readings (614). On the Syriac Old Testa¬ 
ment in general, see Michael Weitzman, The Syriac Version of the Old Testament: an 
Introduction (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999). 

20 The English translation, which I follow with occasional changes, can be found in 
Ephrem the Syrian, Selected Prose Works. 
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(CGen 16.1.2). Ephrem continues to follow the Genesis narrative, 
though frustrating its flow with his own additions, and at times 
simply commenting upon what he seems to assume his hear¬ 
ers/readers will know, without actually mentioning what it is he is 
• 21 
commenting upon. 

His first foreshadowing of the events with Lots daughters is 
given in a statement at 16.6.2. 22 Realizing the impending destruc¬ 
tion of his home, Lot asks the angels if he may enter into Zoar. 
They grant his request “on account of the dishonor of [his] two 
daughters” (CGen 16.6.2). Here Ephrem relies on the etymology 
of the name Zoar, for the Syriac sar is both the name of the town 
and a verb indicating the bearing of dishonor. Though Ephrem 
draws only subde attention to this etymological connection—it 
may have been obvious to a Syriac speaker—the very fact that he 
makes the connection suggests sensitivity to, and an understanding 
of, the literary features of the biblical text, and a willingness to draw 
out meanings which the text does not necessarily make explicit. 
Ephrem does not assume the text to say that Lot and his daughters 
went to Zoar simply because they did so, but connects the place 
name to the events that would transpire there, thus viewing the 
place name literarily. Moreover, according to Ephrem, the angel’s 
positive answer to Lot’s request depended upon the actions which 
would take place therein: he allowed them to go to Zoar because 
Lot’s daughters would act in such a way that would be fitting for the 
inhabitants of a town thusly named. 

Within Genesis itself, the story of Lot’s daughters’ seduction of 
their father passes relatively quickly, and without much com¬ 
ment. 23 Placed at the tail end of the high drama of the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, this incestuous encounter functions 

21 For example, when Lot’s wife becomes a pillar of salt, Ephrem states that she disre¬ 
garded the commandment given, but nowhere quotes the giving of the command¬ 
ment. See Gen 19:17: "Flee for your life; do not look back or stop anywhere in the 
valley...” 

22 Ephrem provides no more than a simple mention of Lot’s offering of his two daugh¬ 
ters to the Sodomite men. 

23 Gen. 19.30-38. 
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almost as an afterthought. The story provides no immediately dis¬ 
cernible moral lesson; its only obvious addition to the larger narra¬ 
tive is that it introduces the Moabites and Ammonites. In Ephrem s 
CGen, however, this narrative forms the event within Section 16 to 
which the most concerted attention is paid. 

The Syriac Peshitta of Gen 19:30 reads, “And Lot went up from 
Zoar and dwelt on a mountain—he and his two daughters with 
him. Because he feared to dwell in Zoar, he dwelt in a cave.” The 
gender and number of the Syriac dtial —to fear—are ambiguous, 
being either third-person masculine singular or third-person femi¬ 
nine plural. Exploiting this ambiguity, Ephrem subtly erases it and 
immediately brings the daughters to the center of attention by 
changing the subject from “Lot” to “the daughters,” and setting the 
action in Zoar, Zoar on a mountain, and eliminating “cave” 
entirely: “Because the daughters feared to live in a desolate village 
on a mountain....” Moreover, within the Peshitta text—at least as 
we have it, and presumably as Ephrem had it—the cause of the fear 
which motivated Lot to setde outside Zoar is left unstated. Ephrem 
shifts the fear from Lot to the daughters, whose ensuing action will 
make the motivations of their fear explicit. The fear no longer 
motivates Lots choice of locale but motivates the daughters’ choice 
to propagate from their fathers seed. 

Having toyed with the ambiguities in the Syriac text, Ephrem 
then begins to blatantly speculate about the daughters’ motivation: 
“[T]hey thought that all creation had come to an end in a flood of 
fire as the generation of Noah did in a flood of water.” In addition 
to ascribing to the daughters an ostensibly permissible motivation 
for abnormal sexual behavior, Ephrem also grants their take on the 
situation a biblical precedent: if, as they knew, God had once 
destroyed the earth, leaving only a faithful remnant, there would be 
every reason to believe he could do it again. 

Framed in such a way, the subsequent actions of the daughters 
appear wholly understandable, and even noble. As Ephrem contin¬ 
ues his interpretation of the narrative, he consistendy eases his 
commentary into the text—thus blurring the lines between 
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commentary and text—via a subtle shift of the Peshitta’s third- 
person description of the daughters’ proceedings, to a first person 
speech placed in the mouth of the elder daughter, thereby intensi¬ 
fying the dramatic effect. The elder daughter continues, “Lo, our 
father is old, and there is not a man on earth to enter into us. Let us 
give [him] wine to drink, and our seed will live from him, and the 
world will be generated from us a third time, just as it was from 
Noah a second time, and from Adam and Eve the first time.” 
Ephrem reiterates the daughters’ freedom from blame or inappro¬ 
priateness by again revealing their conviction that the world had 
been destroyed, and contextualizing this conviction not only with 
the precedent of the house of Noah, but also Adam and Eve. 24 

Having begun the drama of the movement towards the daugh¬ 
ters’ seduction of their father, Ephrem thwarts his own narrative by 
anticipating a question which may arise in sensitive readers’ minds: 
if—as Ephrem suggests the daughters believed—everyone in the 
world had been destroyed, where would they have found wine to 
offer their father? And if there were wine, would it not be reason¬ 
able to assume there were men (thus frustrating Ephrem’s justifica¬ 
tion for the daughters’ actions)? Ephrem’s answer to these questions 
is unexpected, but provides some key insights into his concerns as a 
reader: 

Even though they had wine—because everything in Zoar was 
left to their possession—there was not a man in Zoar. The 
reason for this was that when the angel said to Lot, “I will 
grant you favor in that I will not destroy the village,” Zoar 
swallowed up its inhabitants. But Zoar left the possessions of 
its inhabitants, thereby devouring the Just one of his bitter¬ 
ness at their deeds, and thus satisfying [him]. And with the 
possessions that Zoar left, it comforted the righteous Lot who 
lost all that he had in Sodom (CGenl6.8.2). 

24 Ephrem’s placing Lot’s daughters in a typological relationship to Adam and Even, 
and the house of Noah, is implicitly ironic, and the praise is perhaps muted, for it is 
only once Adam and Eve have been expelled from Paradise that the world is gener¬ 
ated from them. 
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To sufficiently set his drama, Ephrem must provide a city deso¬ 
late of any men, but stocked with goods, or at least wine. If the 
inhabitants of Zoar had been destroyed in the same fire which des¬ 
olated Sodom and Gomorrah, it would be inconceivable that the 
fire would not have consumed the city’s goods. Presumably realiz¬ 
ing this, Ephrem rather oddly personifies the city as sacrificing its 
own inhabitants to God, but maintaining their goods to provide 
consolation for Lot. This idiosyncratic reading is necessitated by 
Ephrem’s effort to smooth over inconsistencies in the text, and his 
continued desire to absolve the daughters from blame. These con¬ 
cerns are paramount to Ephrems reading of this story, and effect 
the hermeneutic conclusions he comes to. 

Having clarified a potential inconsistency in this way, Ephrem 
returns to the daughters. As he begins his movement towards the 
seduction of their father, his commentary takes on even more dra¬ 
matic qualities. Within the Peshitta text, the daughters actions are 
merely hinted at and cloaked in obscurity, and the narrative pro¬ 
gresses with little reflection. Having decided to propagate through 
their father, the daughters get him drunk and then, one at a time, 
obtain what it is they need. Ephrem takes a different route, and the 
route he takes is surprising. Apparently feeling that he has suffi¬ 
ciently exempted the daughters from moral culpability, Ephrem 
turns to a dramatization of the daughters’ act. Whereas the Genesis 
text is blunt and sparse, Ephrem constructs the hearers and readers 
a drama, filling out the dearth of information with his own 
imagined segue. 

The daughters “seize pretexts” to bring about their father’s intox¬ 
ication, pretexts which Ephrem could easily have taken from 
modern post-trauma textbooks. They tell their father: 

We feared to sleep because of visions. For our mother came 
and stood before us as a pillar of salt. We saw the Sodomites 
aflame. We heard the voices of women calling from inside the 
fire, and saw infants staggering inside the fire. Thus, for the 
sake of your daughters’ comfort, do not sleep, but take plea- 
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sure in wine, so that the night will be despoiled by a vigil free 
from terror (CGen 9.1). 

With this short composed speech, Ephrem fills in the silence of the 
Genesis text, and, in the process, externalizes the cloaked psychol¬ 
ogy of the daughters. Though he describes the content of the above 
speech with the less than flattering eldtd —pretexts—a 
hearer/reader would be hard pressed not to feel some sympathy for 
the characters who produce the “pretexts” that follow. Yet, 
Ephrem’s characters are stealthy, and have a specific purpose in 
mind. Thus, Ephrem provides these highly psychological descrip¬ 
tions with no response from Lot, and we are given no description of 
the drinking that ensues. Ephrem moves immediately to the subse¬ 
quent deeds, and here is closely aligned with the Peshitta text, 
though still adding to the latter in subtle ways. 

“After they saw his mind was seduced by the wine,” the elder 
daughter went and took that for which she came. The father per¬ 
ceived nothing, and the next day the elder convinced her sister “to 
also become a bride of the moment, and to remain forever in 
widowhood” (CGenl6.9.2). The phrase “bride of the moment,” 
and the assertion that the daughters would “remain forever in 
widowhood” offer yet another reassurance of the daughter’s moral 
standing, assuring us that we are dealing with morally excusable 
sex. 

Both Ephrem and Genesis move through the actual sexual 
encounters in relatively similar ways, asserting the same order— 
elder daugher, followed by the younger—and noting the fathers 
relative ignorance. Yet, the deed completed, the Peshitta text 
simply asserts, “And both Lot’s daughters conceived from their 
father,” and within two quick verses the story is complete. For 
Ephrem, however, the drama is far from over: he continues to exter¬ 
nalize and dramatize the psychological states of the daughters. As 
the reality of their deed begins to dawn on them, the younger 
daughter—silent up to this point—vocalizes her worry. She com¬ 
plains that barrenness would have been better than the shame that 
will surely be theirs. Her worries, however, are interrupted by a 
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speech from Lot, a character who has also been silent since the trio s 
relocation to Zoar. He spies the infants growing within his daugh¬ 
ters, and asks if they have committed adultery, or have been 
raped. 25 

The elder daughter again takes center stage, and offers an expla¬ 
nation to Lot, via a composed speech. Ephrem bases the content of 
her speech on Genl9:l4, in which, having learned that Sodom is to 
be destroyed, Lot, according to the Peshitta, “went forth and spoke 
with his sons-in-law, the ones who were to marry his daughters.” In 
a grammatically terse sentence, the elder daughter—speaking in 
the first person—tells Lot: 

Our betrothed forced our mother to conceal [it] from you, 
and to show us to them. For, although nature made them our 
betrothed, your lack of sons made us their sisters. 26 For they 
entered unto us like brothers, but when our mother had to go 
out for some reason, they came and entered into us, and 
forced us like tyrants (CGen 16.11.2). 

The elder daughters continues, telling their father that their 
mother returned to discover the act the betrothed had committed, 
and promptly dispersed them from the house. She then consoled 
the daughters with a speech that, placed in the mouth of the elder 
daughter (who is lying to her father) strikes the reader as ironic. 
The mother assures the daughters that they have not committed 
adultery, because it was their betrothed that victimized them. Yet, 
having stated this, the mother states further that “you have received 
the seed of your ploughmen” {akdrayken). On the surface level, the 
mother, as imagined by her elder daughter, is simply titling the 
betrothed by their occupation. Yet, we should compare such an 
appelation with CGen 16.9.2. Here, the elder daughter has just 
slept with her father, and Ephrem tells us that “she stole the seed 

25 As the daughters fret over what they are to do, Ephrem makes a possible allusion to 
another birth without an obvious father. The younger, complaining to her sister, 
wonders, “When we are at the point of bearing, will we say that we conceived from a 
spirit?” 

26 The idea seems to be that Lot treated them as sons, because he had none of his own. 
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from the ploughman” {ak&rct). The elder daughter, through the 
imagined mouth of her mother, states the truth: they have received 
seed from their ploughman, but exactly which ploughman remains 
ambiguous. 

The father responds to the daughters’ story with little surprise, 
and Ephrem proceeds to finish his treatment, detailing the births of 
the two children. Yet even in this final paragraph, he provides quali¬ 
fications. The Genesis text informs us that the two sons born from 
the two daughters became two nations, which Ephrem under¬ 
stands pejoratively and takes to be the just deserts of the daughters’ 
actions. Yet, referring back to Lot’s offering of his two daughters to 
the Sodomites—an aspect of Ephrems narrative which has been 
surprisingly absent, considering the role the daughters have come 
to play—Ephrem asserts that because of this, the daughters were 
forgiven their offence. Perhaps his logic is that Lot was initially in 
the wrong in offering the two daughters to the Sodomites and that 
their seduction of their father was a bit of poetic justice. The com¬ 
mentary on this Genesis story ends ambivalently, with Ephrem still 
qualifying the daughters’ behavior with other virtues they may 
have practiced. In this particular instance, he asserts that they spent 
the rest of their life in widowhood, for which he applauds them. 

Tamar and Judah 

Within the Peshitta of Genesis, the story of Tamar and Judah is 
similar to that of Lot’s daughters, insofar as it offers an apparent 
interruption to the portion of Genesis in which it is found, 27 
involves a sexual encounter that, on the surface, would seem taboo, 
and has a woman as its main character. The Peshitta of Genesis 38 
spends its first two verses with Judah going into a land away from 
his brothers and finding a wife. Ephrems treatment begins with 
Gen 38:3, and in a single sentence encapsulates verses 3-6. His ini¬ 
tial treatment of the story follows the text fairly closely. Tamar’s first 

27 Though see Robert Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: Basic Books, 
1981), 3-22. However, my concern here is not the place of the story within the 
Genesis narrative per se. 
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two husbands—Judahs oldest sons—die, and a narrator informs 
us that, unbeknownst to Judah, their deaths are due to their own 
sin. Judah assumes Tamar is at built and thus disgraces her by send¬ 
ing her back whence she came, offering a deceptive promise that 
when his youngest son, Shelah, is of age, he will be given to her. 

Once Shelah had grown up, Ephrem informs us, Judah never¬ 
theless did not make good on his promise. The Genesis text leaves 
its gaze momentarily upon Judah, while Ephrem switches direcrdy 
to Tamar. Within the Genesis narrative, Tamars role is reactive, 
taking advantage of the action Judah has already set in motion. 
Within Ephrem’s CGen, however, Tamar is aggressive. Rather than 
hearing that Judah is traveling and going out to meet him in prosti¬ 
tutes clothing, Ephrem has Tamar instigate the action by means of 
her own dilemma. In Ephrems treatment the Genesis events thus 
take on greater ramifications than they possess within the biblical 
text alone. Tamar’s particular dilemma, entirely inferred by 
Ephrem, is externalized via a composed speech. Ephrem writes: 

After Shelah had become a young man and Judah did not 
wish to bring Tamar back from her house, Tamar thought, 

“How can I make it known to the Hebrews that it is not mar¬ 
riage I desire, but [it is] the blessing hidden in them that I de¬ 
sire? I could show with Shelah that I am able, but my faith is 
not able to triumph through Shelah. Thus, I will show with 
Judah; and by the treasure I receive from him, I will enrich my 
poverty. And by the widowhood I keep, I will make known 
that it is not marriage for which I yearn” (CGen 34.2.1). 

It is essential to Ephrems portrayal of Tamar that her interests lay 
outside a desire for marriage and worldly gain, and he thus has 
Tamar twice repeat the phrase “it is not marriage that I desire.” 
Moreover, Ephrem places Tamar within a consciously righteous 
position, insofar as she seeks a blessing. The nature of this “bless¬ 
ing” presents us with a question, the answer to which may grant a 
further understanding of Ephrems interests as a reader. Specifi¬ 
cally, we need to determine to whom Ephrem refers when he speaks 
of “the blessing hidden within them.” There are at least two 
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potential referents. Following this passage alone, it seems that 
Ephrem sees this as simply the blessing of the Hebrews, for he 
draws here no explicit Christological connection. Elsewhere, and 
this makes up the second potential referent, Ephrem identifies the 
blessing which Judah bestows and Tamar receives as the blessing of 
Christ via the Hebrews. Though identifying this referent may seem 
a negligible point, it in fact could grant us an insight into how 
Ephrem sees the biblical text working. 

If Ephrem does not connect this present blessing with the bless¬ 
ing of Christ, it means at least two things. First, it limits the referen¬ 
tial capabilities of this single text. Rather than seeing the whole of 
the biblical text as some sort of painting spread out before the 
reader, from which s/he can pick and choose parts to refer to other 
parts seemingly at random, 28 if Ephrem here chooses not to draw 
out a Christological type, he is implying that the text receives its 
meaning from its immediate literary context—in this case, either 
from Genesis alone, or at most from the Old Testament macro-nar¬ 
ratives alone. Second, following from the first, if Ephrem views this 
blessing as only that of the Hebrews, then he grants us a momen¬ 
tary insight into the particular preferences of a temporal, histori¬ 
cally locatable, fourth-century reader. For, whereas Ephrem chose 
in other contexts to draw the meaning of Tamar s story specifically 
from her relation to Christ, here he has chosen to dampen such a 
referent, allowing it to remain, if at all, in an implicit manner. 

Nonetheless, it is hard to envision a Christological referent not 
being at least implied here, if not assumed. Ephrem later, when 
commenting upon Jacobs blessing of Judah, connects this “bless¬ 
ing of the Hebrews” explicidy with Christ (CGen 42.5). His com¬ 
ments in CGen 42.5 offer the most sustained Christological inter¬ 
pretation of a passage within the CGen—and that where he 
purports to offer a “literal” {su'rdndyd) interpretation. And in the 
Hymns on the Nativity 2.22-23, while speaking of the genealogies of 
Matthews and Luke’s Gospels, Ephrem makes this Christological 

28 A diachronic reading as defined by Rowan Williams, “The Discipline of Scripture” 
in Rowan Williams, On Christian Theology (Oxford: Blackwell’s, 1999), 44-59. 
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connection again. 29 Yet, to adequately determine Ephrem’s reading 
process, we should investigate why and how he would make a 
Christological connection here. 

Following Ephrem’s own treatment of Genesis 38, we have seen 
that Tamar is assumed guilty of the deaths of Judahs two eldest 
sons, and, as a result, has been sent back to her home with the false 
promise that she will be brought back when Judahs youngest son is 
of age. The speech recounted above functions in anticipation of the 
act that Tamar will perform. Though dealing with what could pos¬ 
sibly be seen as a scandalous act, Ephrem reads Tamar as a heroine, 
perhaps even something of a holy fool, who eschews sexual mores 
in an effort to obtain the “blessing” of Judah and thereby a role in 
the lineage of Christ. The catalyst for Ephrem making such an asso¬ 
ciation is almost certainly the genealogy of Matthew, which he 
alludes to in his Commentary on the Diatessaron 1.26 and Hymns on 
the Nativity 1.12-13,2.22-23. 30 Ephrem is thus reading the story 
of Tamar in retrospect, interpreting her actions as undertaken out 
of a desire for the blessing of the messianic line. Tamar s later signif¬ 
icance is superimposed into her psychological state within Genesis. 
Ephrem is essentially creating the character of Tamar. And, as we 
saw with Lot’s daughters, where Genesis has left the characters 
clothed in obscurity, Ephrem invents and externalizes Tamars 
motivations, thus fleshing out a living character for his hear¬ 
ers/readers, and thereby recreating a potentially scandalous story 
into a manifesdy edifying one. This recreation on the basis of 
invented character and dramatization is not adequately conveyed 
by titles such as “allegory,” or “typological,” nor is it accurate to see 
in his attention to the linear narrative of Genesis a concern with 
history as we might understand it. For his reading compacts his¬ 
tory, giving no indication that he has abstracted a story behind the 
text, of which the text is a representation. Rather, it is the genealogy 

29 The Hymns on the Nativity are translated into English in Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns, 
The Classics of Western Spirituality , tr. and intro, by Kathleen E. McVey, preface by 
John Meyendorff (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1989). 

30 See also, Hymns on the Nativity 1.7-16. 
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of Matthew, and that genealogy within the larger context of the 
Gospel narratives, and their interpretation by Ephrem, which are 
here enlightening the narrative of Genesis. 

Ephrem continues this dramatization, still focusing on the inner 
struggle of Tamar, and creating a para-narrative in which her inno¬ 
cence is absolutely beyond question. Tamars next speech allows 
Ephrem to recontextualize the narrative, so that when Judah com¬ 
mands, “Come, let me come in to you” (Gen. 38:18), the state¬ 
ment will be an indicator of God’s approval of Tamars chosen 
course of behavior. Thus, she says: 

Let your knowledge not condemn me for this act of desire, for 
You know that it is for what is hidden in the Hebrews that I 
thirst. I do not know whether this thing is pleasing to you or 
not. Grant that I may appear to him in another guise lest he 
kill me. [Grant] also that an invitation to lie with him might 
be found in his mouth, so that I may know that it is accept¬ 
able to you that the treasure which is hidden in the circum¬ 
cised might be transmitted even through a daughter of the 
uncircumcised. May it be that, when he sees me, he will say to 
me, “Come, let me come into you.” * 

Again, Ephrem reminds the reader that Tamars desire is righ¬ 
teous—a desire for what is “hidden in the Hebrews.” This righ¬ 
teousness is extended to such a degree that the transaction between 
Tamar and Judah is seen as divinely instigated. God clothes Tamar 
in the harlots garb both to hide her from the perceived wrath of 
Judah, and to provide an excuse for her to lie with him. Moreover, 
Ephrem, by granting Tamar a role in the propagation of the Mes¬ 
siah, constructs Tamar as an emblem of the Gentiles grafted onto 
Israel. Finally, so that no doubt would remain as to Tamars inno¬ 
cence, Ephrem has her request that Judah will say the words which 
in the Genesis narrative he does say, thus making these words a sign 
of God’s approval of Tamar’s endeavor. 

Ephrem continues to place the hand of God firmly within the 
narrative. The fact that Judah goes to a prostitute is not simply 
accepted, but seen as motivated by divine direction. Having absolved 
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Tamar from guilt—and the narrative from impiousness—Ephrem 
spends little more time in dramatic reconstruction of the narrative. 
He skips over Genesis 38:20-23, in which Judah, having given 
Tamar his staff, signet ring, and cord as collateral for a kid that is to 
come later, tries to find Tamar to offer her the kid, but cannot do 
so. Ephrem adds very little to the content of the narrative as it 
stands, but continues to dramatize the actions. For example, within 
the Peshitta, when Judah discovers that he is the one who has 
impregnated his daughter Tamar, he simply admits, “She is more 
righteous than I.” Ephrem, however, embellishes this, not adding 
to the context, but to the dramatic flow of the scene, and the psy¬ 
chological awareness of the characters. When Judah takes the three 
items, Ephrem adds “he reflected on the time he had given them to 
her,” and only then admits her innocence. Judah spends the rest of 
CGen 34 confessing the innocence of Tamar. Tamars righteous¬ 
ness and her partaking of the blessing of the Hebrews via Judah are 
so essential that Ephrem entirely leaves out the birth of her sons. 

Conclusion 

Having looked at these two narratives, we have found Ephrem to 
be in a category unique to fourth-century exegesis. On the one 
hand, it is not surprising that his interpreters have tried to fit him 
within an Antiochene mold, for the degree to which his CGen stays 
within the framework of Genesis has something of a parallel in 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and the latter’s eschewing of 
Christological types and symbols within the Old Testament.Yet, 
not only have we found (perhaps muted) Christological references, 
but we have also witnessed a willingness to rework biblical narra¬ 
tives so as to provide them with greater coherency, and their charac¬ 
ters with morally respectable behavior. Interestingly, Ephrem is not 
afraid to “rewrite” the Genesis text to show that this is the case. 

31 See Dmitri Z. Zaharopoulos, Theodore ofMopsuestia on the Bible: a Study of His Old 
Testament Exegesis (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1989) and Christoph Schaublin, 
Untersuchungen zu Methode und Herkunft der antiochenischen Exegese (Koln- 
Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlag, 1974), 84-155. 
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Similar to what Bart Ehrman has demonstrated with the second- 
and third-century Greek and Latin writers, 32 Ephrem is willing to 
bend the text to make his point, and there is no apparent malice in 
such a thing. In this respect, Ephrem’s Genesis text is pliable, com¬ 
ing to life in his commentary upon it, a feature that investigators 
into the history of the Peshitta of Genesis text should be sensitive 
to. 33 Yet this “rewritten” text is not a new creation, as is the case with 
Valentinus’ commentary. 34 Rather, Ephrem functions as a story¬ 
teller who brings the biblical text to life for his audience. 

Moreover, particularly in his reading of Tamar, we see Ephrem 
engaged with not only the coherency of the text, and the moral 
uprightness of the characters, but also with a righteousness derived 
from Tamar’s acting in accord with Christ. Ephrem’s treatment of 
Tamar completely re-situates the narrative so that she is the active 
character, her motivations are made explicit, and the actions which 
the Genesis text actually does detail, are given new meaning in the 
service of a different narrative, that of Tamar’s desire to receive the 
blessing of the Hebrews. However, Tamar is the story’s heroine, not 
merely a character which serves Ephrem’s theological ends, and in 
this respect the story reads as something of a hagiography. Catego¬ 
ries such as allegorical, typological, or literal are not adequate to 
Ephrem’s reading. It is intertextual, in that the catalyst for seeing in 
Tamar a looking-forward to Christ is based upon Matthew’s gene¬ 
alogy, but she does not really act as a type. Though Tamar receives 
her import from her Christian behavior, her story, as the story of 
one who was willing to eschew social mores in search of Christ, is 
the focus. 

Though Ephrem’s CGen is similar to the commentaries of 

32 The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological Controversies 
on the Text of the New Testament (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993). 

33 How meaningful is it to speak of Ephrem using the Peshitta if he is so willing to bend 
the oudines of his text? Do our studies of the Syriac Old Testament versions assume 
a movement towards uniformity, which imports our view of how sacred texts func¬ 
tion into the ancients? 

34 See David Dawson, Allegorical Readers and Cultural Revision in Ancient Alexandria 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles, Oxford: University of California Press, 1992), 129-45. 
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Theodore of Mopsuestia in its restrained reference to literature 
outside the Genesis text, unlike Theodore, Ephrem does not draw 
the hearers’/readers’ attention to such a fact . 35 Ephrem seems just as 
comfortable with finding Christological references as not. This 
should alert us to a point which may seem relatively pedestrian, but 
is nonetheless important: Ephrems reading of the narratives of 
Lot’s daughters and Tamar betrays a view of Scripture which does 
not assume that its import is exclusively Christological, at least not 
explicitly so. The stories, apparendy, were edifying insofar as they 
were biblical stories. His treatment of Lot’s daughters could argu¬ 
ably be carried out by any moral person, Christian or otherwise; his 
reading of Tamar is christic, but implicitly: the focus is on Tamar. 
Nonetheless, because these stories were scriptural, they were worth 
telling. Yet, in their telling, apparent morally taboo behavior had to 
be smoothed over. Thus, Ephrem explains that both Lot’s daugh¬ 
ters and Tamar had good reasons for their behavior. There is thus 
something of a paradox: on the one hand, insofar as these stories 
were within the body of literature that the fourth-century Edessan 
community designated “sacred,” they were worth telling; on the 
other hand, the stories could not simply stand as they were, but 
needed to be rewritten, making immoral behavior moral, and 
implicit psychology explicit. 

In seeking to understand the texture of early Christian life, and 
within that, the way early Christians read, an example such as 
Ephrems CGen should not be overlooked. Robert Murray com¬ 
ments in passing that the CGen, as well as the Commentary on 
Exodus, may represent something of the curricula of the school at 
Edessa, whatever such an “institution” may have looked like . 36 
With our present knowledge, there is no way such a statement can 
be confirmed or denied, but it does suggest the surely correct 

35 Cf. Theodore’s Commentary on Galatians 4.22-31, in which he states "There are 
people who take great pains to twist the sense of the divine Scriptures and make ev¬ 
erything written therein serve their own ends.” Tr. in Karlfried Froehlich, Biblical 
Interpretation in the Early Church (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984), 95-103. 

36 Robert Murray, Symbols , 23. 
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insight that the CGen is culturally and historically specific, an 
insight that can be applied to the two examples from the commen¬ 
tary that this paper has looked at. These composed speeches do not 
so much grant us material with which we can construct and 
abstract an overall theory of Ephrems exegesis, but show us two 
examples of the multitudinous ways in which he was willing to read 
Scripture; examples every bit as unique, creative, and non-literal as 
anything in the hymns and homilies. Within Ephrems corpus as a 
whole, the particularity of such a fact should not be overlooked. As 
our evidence for his biography is so scattered and elusive, 37 particu¬ 
larities such as this can help us flesh out Ephrem the reader. Rather 
than simply trying to establish a tradition within which Ephrem 
supposedly read, we should be attentive to the way he actually did 
read, which may tell us much more than the identification of paral¬ 
lels with Greek and Jewish sources can (though these should always 
be noted). As much as we desire to construct a context within 
which we may place Ephrem, we should also allow Ephrem to con¬ 
struct his own context, something that can only be done through 
carefully studying what he wrote on its own terms. 


37 See Joseph P. Amar, “The Syriac Vita Tradition of Ephrem the Syrian,” PhD diss., 
Catholic University of America, 1988. 
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Theophanies and Vision of god in 

AUGUSTINE’S DE TRINITATE: 

An Eastern Orthodox Perspective 

Bogdan G. Bucur 1 


Introduction 

With very rare exceptions, the project of a serious theological 
reception of Augustine seems to be lacking in Orthodox theology. 2 
This is not to say, of course, that there is no talk of Augustine 
among Eastern theologians! On the contrary, even the appropriate 
designation of the bishop of Hippo is a matter of fierce debate: 
depending on which Orthodox theologian one happens to read, 
the verdicts on Augustine range from “heretic,” to “blessed,” to 
“saint.” Likewise, the theological reception of Augustine offers a 
perfect cacophony between charitable but uncritical agreement 
and radical rejection too often uninterested in grasping the context 
and nuances of Augustine’s thought. 3 A third option seems to be an 


1 I am profoundly grateful to all those who have provided critical feedback at various 
stages of this article: Fr Joseph Mueller and Dr John D. Jones, both of Marquette 
University, and Fr John Behr. 

2 One such exception is Andrew Louth’s article entided “Love and the Trinity: Saint 
Augustine and the Greek Fathers,” AugStud 33 (2002): 1-16. 

3 For examples of radical rejection of the “heretical” Augustine, see Patric Ranson, 
“Le lourd sommeil dogmatique de POccident,” in Saint Augustin: Dossier congu 
et dirigipar Patric Ranson (Lausanne: L’Age d’Homme, 1988), 22-35; Michael 
Azkoul, The Influence of Augustine of Hippo on the Orthodox Church (Lewiston: 
Edwin Mellen Press, 1990). On the other hand, Nicodemus Hagiorites’ unin¬ 
formed acceptance of “saint” Augustine went so far as to attribute to him the 
thought of the Incarnation as preordained independendy of the Fall. Fr Seraphim 
Rose articulated what may be called a “pastoral” reception of the “blessed” Augus¬ 
tine: “I myself fear the cold hearts of the ‘intellectually correct’ much more than any 
errors you might fmd in Augustine.... I feel in Augustine the love of Christ” ( The 
Place of the Blessed Augustine in Orthodox Church [Saint Herman of Alaska Brother¬ 
hood, 1997], 101). 
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ambiguous wavering between the previous two verdicts. 4 It 
appears, therefore—and we are indebted here to the work of recent 
scholars—that the last time Augustine was taken seriously in a 
theological manner by Orthodox thinkers was in fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury Byzantium, when both St Gregory Palamas and his adversaries 
seem to have known Augustine’s De Trinitate and consciously 
reacted to its theology. 5 Even if the ultimately victorious Palamite 
synthesis rejected many of his ideas, “Palamas, quite clearly, was 
much less reluctant to benefit from Augustine’s theological 
thought than many of his present day interpreters.” 6 

4 For the ambiguous evaluation of Augustine by prominent Russian authors of the 
twentieth century, especially Bulgakov and Florovsky, see Myroslaw Tataryn, Au¬ 
gustine and Russian Orthodoxy: Russian Orthodox Theologians and Augustine of 
Hippo, a Twentieth Century Dialogue (Lanham/ New York/ Oxford: International 
Scholars Publications, 2000), 66-118. In his review of Tataryn’s work (SVTQ47 
[2003]: 116-120), Augustine M. Casiday deplores the fact that authors such as 
Fedotov, Bulgakov, Berdiaev, and Florovsky had a “painfully limited” knowledge of 
Augustine, which made their engagement with him “remarkably unencumbered by 
knowledge of the source material.” He commends instead the dozen studies pro¬ 
duced in pre-Revolutionary Russia for their authentic engagement with Augustine, 
rather than with the “caricature” or “straw man” set up by the emigres. One should 
not forget, however, that in the Russian theological academies of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, instruction (and even everyday conversation!) in Latin was the 
vehicle of a marked theological alienation from the Orthodox life and theology. See, 
on this topic, Igor Smolitsch, Geschichte der russischen Kirche, 1700—1917 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1964), esp. 375-82, and, more generally on the “pseudomorphosis” of Ortho¬ 
dox theology during that time, Georges Florovsky, Ways of Russian Theology 
(Belmont, Mass: Nordland Publishing Company, 1979). 

5 John S. Romanides, “Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related Topics,” 
GOTR6 (1960/61): 186-205; 9 (1963/64):225-70; Reinhard Flogaus, “Palamas 
and Barlaam Revisited: A Reassessment of East and West in the Hesychast Contro¬ 
versy of 14th Century Byzantium,” SVTQ 42 (1998): 1-32; Alexander Golitzin, 
“Dionysius Areopagites in the Works of Saint Gregory Palamas: On the Question 
of a ‘Christological Corrective’ and Related Matters,” SVTQ46 (2002): 163-90. 

6 Flogaus, “Palamas and Barlaam Revisited,” 32. Moreover, as noted by Golitzin 
(“Dionysius Areopagites in the Works of Saint Gregory Palamas 189), 
“Maximus Planudes’ translation of Augustine was a part of that conversation, as 
were the later translations of Thomas Aquinas by the Kydones brothers. There may 
then be the possibility of reading the Hesychast Controversy involved in this ex¬ 
change, now underway within the Orthodox community itself, and dealing—inter 
alia—with the question of how to assimilate Augustine.” 
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This essay will, of course, not do full justice to the problem of 
Augustine’s theological reception in the East. However, Augustine’s 
understanding of theophanies is certainly an important element of 
the debate. The choice to discuss only statements in De Trinitate is 
not only a matter of imposing certain limits on this essay. My main 
reason is that, in a careful historical study of Augustine’s treatment 
of theophanies from the Commentary on Galatians (384) to Against 
Maximinus (428), Jean-Louis Maier has already shown that “ De 
Trinitate represents Saint Augustine’s definitive response to the 
problem of theophanies.” 7 

The first step will be, quite obviously, a careful reading of the rel¬ 
evant passages especially in Books 2 and 3 of De Trinitate . 8 Build¬ 
ing on the achievements of historical scholarship, I will then cir¬ 
cumscribe the historical and doctrinal context of Augustine’s 
theology of the theophanies, so as to measure his achievements 
against the relevant historical background. In the third section, I 
will attempt to relate Augustine’s treatment of the theophanies to 
other areas of his theology. Finally, I will attempt a critical evalua¬ 
tion of Augustine’s approach, together with a justification of the 
method and criteria employed in the evaluation. 

Augustine’s Account of Theophanies in De Trinitate 

The first four books of Augustine’s De Trinitate are largely a treatise 
on the manifestations of God or theophanies. After noting that 
“the person of God Himself is not assumed in every event which is a 
message” from God (3.10.19), 9 Augustine distinguishes the following 

7 Maier, Les missions divines selon saint Augustin (Fribourg: Editions Universitaires 
Fribourg, 1960), 101-21. These pages comprise the fourth chapter of the book, en¬ 
titled “Les theophanies de L’Ancien Testament.” 

8 The Latin text is taken from CC: Series Latina L; Sancti Aurelii Augustini De Trinitate 
LibriXV, curaetstudio W. J. Mountain, auxilianteFr Glorie (Tumholt: Brepols, 1968). 

9 ... nec in omnibus quae nobis a domino deo annuntiantur ipsius deipersona suscipitur. 
“To assume a person” and other such expressions are part of a technical vocabulary, 
original to the world of theater, and deployed by Augustine both in Christology and 
in the theology of theophanies. Hubertus Drobner ( Person-Exegese und Christologie 
bei Augustinus: Zur Herkunjt der Formel *Una Persona ” [Leiden: Brill, 1986], 140), 
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theophanic situations: 1) theophanies involving the form of an 
angel; 2) theophanies involving angels bringing about “a change of 
some kind” in a pre-existing material body; and 3) theophanies 
involving a body made for the occasion, which “is again discarded 
when its mission is accomplished, re peracta rursus absumituf 
(3.10.19). 

Commenting on such theophanic passages as Gen 18:1-2 
(Abrahams sacrifice) or Ex 3:6 (“I am the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob”), Augustine considers that the 
appearance and the words were those of a real, created angelic 
being. 10 There is no question that God remains the ultimate source 
of the theophany: “The power of the will of God reaches through 
the spiritual creature, even to the visible and sensible effects” 
(3.1.6). However, on close examination, God is present in the the¬ 
ophany only inasmuch as the angel speaks expersona dei (3.10.20), 
which is, says Augustine, “a manner of speaking in which the effect 
is attributed to the cause, significatur per efficientem id quod 
efficitur” (3.11.25). On the other hand, it can be said that the Word 
of God “was” in the angelic manifestation on Sinai in the sense that 
He was present in the decrees of the Law, and also in the sense that 
these theophanies “prepared and foretold” the Incarnation (3.11.26). 

The second type of theophany is constituted by apparitions of “a 
form which is not that of an angel, although ordered and prepared 
for its ministry by an angel, in ea specie quae non est quod angelus 
quamuisperangelum disposita ministretur” (3.10.19). The respective 

notes the following with regard to the use of “persona” in Augustine’s theology of 
the theophanies: . die Theophanien [sind] ein Paradefall for die Person-Exegese, 
da in ihnen ja von ihrem Wesen her Gott durch eine andere Person (ex persona ) 
spricht” (136); “Persona bedeutet in diesem Zusammenhang nur ‘Rolle die 
angenommen (personam dei suscipere ), auferlegt (impont) und ausgefohrt (gerere) 
wird.” 

10 Augustine had already mentioned the possibility that theophanies be in fact 
“angelophanies” in Book 2. First he presents it a hypothetical case (a situation in 
which “one of many angels ... by some dispensation represented the person of his 
Lord,” 2.13.23), but then he seems to take this possibility as a matter of fact: “it is 
not sufficiendy clear which person of the Trinity that angel represented” (2.13.23; 
emphasis added). 
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creature will, by angelic manipulation, come to signify something 
about God and God’s will. 

The third type of theophany is rather more “spectacular.” For 
Augustine, God produces bodies out of nothing in order to be signi¬ 
fied by them. Two elements are clearly emphasized here: on the one 
hand, this created matter had not existed prior to the theophany and 
is brought into existence by the will of God. 11 On the other hand, 
such bodies are material, visible and ephemeral: the dove (Lk 3:22), 
the tongues of fire (Acts 2:3), the burning bush (Ex 3:2), the pillar of 
fire (Ex 13:21), the lightning and thunder on Mount Sinai (Ex 
19:16), all “came into being ... to signify something and then pass 
away, ut aliquid significant atquepraeteriret ” (2.6.11). 12 

In order to enable a full and correct appreciation of Augustine’s 
thought on these issues, it is imperative to present, as briefly as possi¬ 
ble, the historical context of Augustine’s theology of the theophanies. 


The Historical Background to Augustine’s Discussion of the 
Theophanies 


The use of Old Testament theophanies as building-blocks for Chris- 
tology is a veiy prominent and characteristic feature of early Chris¬ 
tian thought. In the second century, apologists such as Justin 


11 the will of God is the first and the highest cause (prima etsumma causa ) of all the 
forms and movements of the corporeal beings” (3.4.9). 

12 The same applies to the visions of Adam (in the garden of Eden), Abraham, or 
Moses (2.10.17). The “stuff 5 of these manifestations is “form of a creature, made for 
the occasion” (2.5.10); “these things appeared ... as a creature serving the Creator” 
(2.6.11); “the material form of those things came into being... to signify something 
and then pass away” (2.6.11); “those corporeal forms were made visible in order to 
show what had to be shown ... and afterwards ceased to be” (2.6.11). 

13 For a voluminous dossier of passages illustrating the christological understanding of 
theophanies in the first five centuries (from Justin to the Cappadocians, in the East, 
and Leo of Rome, in the West), see Georges Legeay, “L’Ange et les theophanies dans 
TEcriture Sainte d’aprks la doctrine des P£res,” RThom 10 (1902): 138-58,405-24; 
11 (1903):46-69, 125-54. The material is systematized in the opening pages of 
Jules Lebreton, “Saint Augustin, theologien de la Trinit^: Son ex^g^se des 
theophanies,” Miscellanea Agostiniana 2 (1931):821—36. Similarly Laurens Johan 
van der Lof, “L’exegfcse exacte et objective des theophanies de TAncien Testament 
dans le ‘De Trinitate, 5 ” Augustiniana 14 (1964):485-99. 
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Martyr or Theophilus of Antioch are using Old Testament theopha- 
nies as a means of affirming that Christ is the One who appeared to 
Adam in the Garden of Eden, to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and to 
Moses on Sinai. This type of “YHWH Christology” (also called 
“deity” or “divine” Christology) has been traced back to the Gospel 
of Mark, the Gospel of John, the Pauline corpus, the Catholic Epistle 
of Jude. 14 A second context in which theophanies play an important 
role is the anti-dualistic polemic of authors such as Irenaeus or 
Tertullian: their argument that Christ is not a “new” God rests upon 
the thesis that he has already manifested himself in the old dispensa¬ 
tion. Theophanies were also invoked against modalism: since Christ 
has appeared in Old Testament theophanies, whereas the Father has 
not, it follows that the Son is distinct from the Father. 15 

Several observations are necessary at this point. First of all, the 
identification of Christ with the Glory, Name, Angel, Son of Man 
manifested to the patriarchs and prophets, was neither the fruit of 
second-century polemics, nor a pious exegetical tradition among 
others. This is rather a constitutive element of early Christology. 16 
Secondly, this is not simply “christological exegesis of the Old 

14 Anthony Tyrrell Hanson, Jesus Christ in the Old Testament { London: SPCK, 1965); 
Jarl Fossum, “Kyrios Jesus as the Angel of the Lord in Jude 5-7,” NTS 33 
(1987):226-43; E. Earle Ellis, “Deity-Christology in Mark 14:58,” in Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth Lord and Christ: Essays in the HistoricalJesus and New Testament Christology , ed. 
Joel B. Greene and Max M. Turner (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1994), 192- 
203; David Capes, Old Testament Yahweh Texts in Paul's Christology (WUNT 2/47; 
Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992); Walther Binni, Bernardo Gianluigi Boschi, 
Cristologia primitiva: Dalla teofania del Sinai alllo sono giovanneo (Bologna: 
Dehoniane, 2004); Charles Gieschen, “The Real Presence of the Son Before Christ: 
Revisiting an Old Approach to Old Testament Christology,” Concordia Theological 
Quarterly 68 (2004): 105-26 (with abundant references). For the christological use 
of the divine Name in early Christianity, see Jean Danidlou, The Theology of Jewish 
Christianity (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1964), 147-63; Gieschen, “The 
Divine Name in Ante-Nicene Christology,” VC 57 (2003): 115-58. 

15 See the “Epistle of the Six Bishops” against Paul of Samosata (Gustave Bardy, Paul 
de Samosate [Louvain, 1929], 16-18), and Eusebius of Caesarea against Marcellus 
(DeEccl. Theol 2.2.1). 

16 See, in this respect, the essays collected in TheJewish Roots ofChristological Monothe¬ 
ism: Papersfrom the St Andrews Conference on the Historical Origins of the Worship of 
Jesus (ed. James R. Davila et al.; Leiden: Brill, 1999); Margaret Barker, The Great 
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Testament,” in the sense in which scholars understand exegesis 
today. What is at stake in identifying the “Lord,” the “Angel of the 
Lord,” the pillar of fire, the “Glory,” etc, with Christ is the 
christological interpretation of the transformative experience 
shared by “our fathers,” the patriarchs and prophets. 17 Thirdly, we 
are reading Scriptures in light of Christ just as much as we are read¬ 
ing Christ in light of the Scriptures. It is only in light of what is 
known and remembered—the God who did great deeds, to whom 
we are committed in faith—that one is able to recognize in the 
Crucified One the King of Israel and ruler of the whole world, glo¬ 
rified and reigning from Zion. 18 On the other hand, however, as 
John Behr notes, patristic reflection remains focused on the cruci¬ 
fied and risen Jesus Christ. The vantage point of the exegete is not 
somewhere outside sacred history, in an “objective” history from 
where he would offer a mythological biography of the Logos before 
and after the Incarnation; the vantage point is rather the Cross, and 
the subject of theophanies is always identified by the characteristics 


Angel, A Study of Israel's Second God (Westminster/John Knox Press, 1992); Larry 
Hurtado, Lord Jesus Christ: Devotion to Jesus in Earliest Christianity (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Eerdmans, 2003). 

17 By "transformative” I mean that the addressees of divine theophanies are changed in 
fundamental ways by this interaction: their appearance becomes luminous (e.g., 
Moses’ shining face), they are given new names (e.g., Abram-Abraham, Jacob-Israel, 
Saul-Paul), entrusted with divine missions (Isaiah, Ezekiel, St Paul), etc. In short, 
theophanies are real encounters with God, in which the recipient is made holy by in¬ 
teracting with the Holy One. 

18 The Byzantine hymns of Good Friday are quite explicit in this sense. Whom did Jo¬ 
seph and Nicodemus wrap in linen cloths? Him “who wraps himself in light as in a 
garment.” (Ps 103/104:3). Whom does Judas deliver to death? Him who delivered 
Israel out of bondage. Who is given gall and vinegar? He who sent manna to his peo¬ 
ple in the wilderness. Who is judged? The Judge of Israel. Who is it that has his arms 
stretched out and is hanging on the Cross? He who stretched out the heavens, he 
who hung the earth upon the waters (Ps 133/136:6; Is 42:5,44:24; Job 26:7). For a 
more detailed account, see Bogdan G. Bucur, "Exegesis of Biblical Theophanies in 
Byzantine Hymnography: Rewritten Bible?,” TS68 (2007): 92-112; “ The Feet that 
Eve Heard in Paradise and Was Afraid: Observations on the Christology of 
Byzantine Festal Hymns,” Philosophy and Theology 18 (2007): 3-26. 
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of the Passion. 19 It is in this theological logic that theophanies can 
be understood as prefigurative of the Incarnation. 

After this rather long excursus, I return to the discussion of the¬ 
ophanies in Augustine. The historical background that is immedi¬ 
ately relevant to the discussion in De Trinitate, is the polemic 
engagement between three parties in the second half of the fourth 
century: the Modalists (who denied the hypostatic existence of the 
Word, claiming that the three hypostases are merely three “modes” of 
divine manifestation), the Homoians (advocates of the thesis that 
the Son is “similar,” homoios , to the Father), and the supporters of 
Nicea. It is this three-side theological conflict that spurs the intense 
debate over the theophanies that is echoed in De Trinitate 1—4. 20 
The Homoians sought to refute the modalist denial of Christs 
preexistence by appealing to theophanies (as had already been done 
earlier against Paul of Samosata; see my earlier note). However, the 
Homoians also extracted a subordinationist doctrine from the¬ 
ophanies: since the Son was manifested in theophanies, he must be 
visible in a way that the Father is not, and therefore be of a different 
nature than the Father. 21 Augustine’s adversaries, identified by 
Basil Studer and Michel Barnes as Western Homoians, are using 
the theophanies as proof that the Son is inherently visible. 22 For 

19 John Behr, The Way to Nicaea (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001), 239; idem, The 
Nicene Faith (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001), 173-74, 178, 430. 

20 Even though a rough map of the theological debate (“Arians” versus “Modalists”) 
had been sketched out by the earlier studies of Lebreton and van der Lof, credit goes 
to Basil Studer and Michel Ren 6 Barnes for their precise identification of the histori¬ 
cal parties involved in the conflict. See Studer, Zur Theophanie-Exegese Augustins: 
Untersuchung zu einem Ambrosius-Zitat in der Schrift ‘De Videndo Deo* (Studia 
Anselmiana LIX; Rome: Herder, 1971); Barnes, “Exegesis and Polemic in Augus¬ 
tine’s De Trinitate I,” AugStud 30 (1999): 43-60; idem, “’The Visible Christ and 
the Invisible Trinity: Mt 5:8 in Augustine’s Trinitarian Theology of400,” Modem 
Theology 19 (2003): 329-356. 

21 Studer, Zur Theophanie-Exegese Augustins, 8; Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 341. 

22 See De Trinitate 2.9.14—16; 2.16.27. Barnes considers the idea of the Son’s inher¬ 
ent visibility to have been “the bedrock of early Latin Trinitarian theology.” I find 
this difficult to reconcile with the following statements of Tertullian: “We declare, 
however, that the Son also, considered in himself (as the Son), is invisible, in that he 
is God,... but that he was visible before the days ofhis flesh, in the way that he says to 
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them, the Son is, on the one hand, distinct from the Father (against 
Modalists), and on the other, visible and, therefore, inferior to and 
unlike in nature to the Father (against Nicaea). 

Since Augustine’s contribution to this debate is, to a large extent, 
a rehearsal of traditional anti-Homoian arguments, it is necessary 
to see what these arguments were. The Homoian interpretation of 
theophanies relied on the following causal chain: in the theopha¬ 
nies, the Son is visible ergo mutable ergo not divine. 23 The pro- 
Nicene reply can be seen as an attempt to invalidate the conclusion 
by attacking the first link of the causal chain. According to their 
explanation, the Son is not mutable, because even while conde¬ 
scending to manifest himself to the patriarchs and prophets, he is 
and remains invisible in his essence. Invisible according to nature , 
the Son is seen in the theophanies according to his will, in conde¬ 
scension to the weakness of human perception. As Studer observes, 
the distinction between what remains invisible (the divine natura ) 
and what becomes visible (the species produced by the will) could 
raise suspicions about a composite character of the Son. 24 Hence, 
the pro-Nicene tendency to weaken the link between the divine 
nature and the visible form of the theophany: the “stuff” of these 
manifestations is “visible,” “ephemeral,” and even, in a loose sense, 
“material” and “created”—clearly different from the Son’s divine 
essence; yet, it is also different from the creaturely essence of cre¬ 
ation. 25 Finally, to counter their adversaries’ fascination with the 

Aaron and Miriam, ...in a vision *; . the Son of God appeared to the prophets and 

the patriarchs, as also to Moses indeed himself.... Well, then, was the Son visible? 
(Certainly not), although he was the Face of God ... He was visible indeed in the 
flesh, but was invisible before his appearance in the flesh” (Adv. Prax. 14-15). 
Irenaeus’ famous dictum invisibile etenim Filii Pater, visibile Patris Filius {Adv. haer. 
4.6.6) refers exclusively to the incarnate Son, leaving no room for any speculation 
on the inherent visibility of the Son. See Adelin Rousseau, Louis Doutreleau, and 
Charles Mercier, eds. and trans., Irin&e de Lyon: Contre les htrisies TV 1 1 (SC 100: 
Notes justificatives; Paris: Cerf, 1965), 208-9). 

23 Cf. Studer, Zur Theophanie-Exegese, 8, 69. 

24 Studer, Zur Theophanie-Exegese, 91. 

25 Phoebadius, Contra Arianos, 17 (Studer, Theophanie-Exegese , 23nl04); Gregory of 
Elvira, Fide Orth. 76 (Studer, Zur Theophanie-Exegese, 24n23); Hilary, De Trin. 
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form manifested in theophanies, pro-Nicenes insist on the interior, 
spiritual character of theophanies, and especially on their impor¬ 
tance in foreshadowing the Incarnation. In Hillarys words, “[t]he 
resemblance was perfect between himself, after his birth, and him¬ 
self, as he had been seen in vision. As he was born, so he had 
appeared; as he had appeared, so was he born.” 26 

The polemic intention and the specific vocabulary of pre- 
Augustinian authors will reoccur in Augustine’s treatment of the 
theophanies. However, unsatisfied with what he probably per¬ 
ceived as his predecessors’ incomplete solutions, Augustine will 
take several innovative theological moves. As for Gregory of Elvira, 
Hilary and Ambrose, even when they are describing the theo- 
phanic phenomena loosely as “created” or “material,” their under¬ 
standing of theophanies comes much closer to that of patristic 
writers in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Numidia, Palestine, Syria, and 
Greece, than to the new solutions advanced by the bishop of 
Hippo. This issue, however, requires a separate investigation. 

Augustine’s Revolutionary Theology of the Theophanies 

Augustine shares with his predecessors the distinction between 
natura and the species produced by divine will. But he finds this 
solution incomplete. He solves the paradoxical coexistence of what 
is visible and what is invisible in the theophany by severing the 
ontological link between the two, so that the species is no longer 
“owned” by the subject of the natura} 7 The exegetical translation 
of this position is especially relevant for what I have called theopha¬ 
nies of the first type: unlike earlier authors, who would interpret 
“angel” as a reference to Christ in the form of an angel, Augustine 
has two subjects involved in the action: the angel—a real, created 
angel—and God who speaks his words through him. What he 

5.17, 12.46 (Studer, Zur Theophanie-Exegese , 31nl39, 142); Ambrose, Expos, in 
Lucam 1.24-25; De Incam 3.22 (for a detailed analysis of the distinction between 
species and natura in Ambrose, see Studer, Zur Theophanie-Exegese , 46-53). 

26 Hillary, De Trin . 5.17. 

27 Studer, Zur Theophanie-Exegese , 96. 
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means by “signification” is, then, not the presence of God himself, 
but rather God’s “impersonation” by an angel. 28 Further elabora¬ 
tion is necessary at this point on the mode of divine presence in the 
theophanies, and the “who” in the theophanies. 

According to Augustine, God produces visible effects in the 
creature “in order to signify his presence, and to reveal himself in 
them... but without appearing in that substance itself by which he 
is” (3.4.10). If the creature is an angel (first type of theophany), 
God is present in the theophany inasmuch as he is “impersonated” 
by the angel. If it is a pre-existing body (second type theophany), 
God is present in the theophany inasmuch as the angelic “prepara¬ 
tion” of this body makes the latter capable of signifying something 
about him. If the creature is not a pre-existent creature, but one cre¬ 
ated for the occasion, God is present in the theophanies inasmuch 
as his presence and will are signified by the various (human or 
other) forms that are made manifest. 

In conclusion, in the first two cases, theophanies are either 
angelophanies or evanescent manifestation created for the occasion. 
Forpre-Augustinian authors, instead, the visible manifestation is the 
Son Himself, direcdy present and directly active in the lineaments of 
the visible form of an angel, human being, and so forth. 

As I have already said, what all authors before Augustine share, 
throughout Syriac, Greek, and pre-Augustinian Latin Christianity, 
is a tradition of interpreting the theophanies as “Christo- 
phanies.” 29 From this point of view, Augustine’s response to the 
Homoians completely changes the terms of the debate: while 
Homoians would argue that the Son who manifests himself in the 
theophanies cannot, in virtue of this very manifestation, be 

28 That this is, indeed, the case, is also made dear by Augustine’s special use of per¬ 
sona, noted above. Augustine’s understanding of OT theophanies becomes clearer 
when compared to the NT: “Die Einmaligkeit der Theophanie des Logos besteht 
darin, dass in der Menschwerdung Rolle und Trager der Rolle identisch waren. Ein 
Engel konnte zwar vorher die Person des Logos symbolisieren und 
vorherverkiinden, er konnte sie sich aber nicht so zu eigen machen, dass er sie selbst 
war’ (Drobner, Person-Exegese, 140). 

29 Cf. Legeay, “L’Ange et les theophanies,” passim. 
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divine, 30 and the pro-Nicenes would struggle to reaffirm the divin¬ 
ity of the Son, even while maintaining the traditional belief about 
theophanies, Augustine altogether eliminates the idea that the- 
ophanies are manifestations of the Logos. 

This new understanding seems, as I said, revolutionary. Andrew 
Louth, on the contrary, asserts that Augustine’s new understanding 
of the theophanies exemplifies a theological shift taking place not 
only in the West but also in the East, and that the Corpus 
Dionysiacum offers something comparable to Augustine’s interpre¬ 
tation of the theophanies. 31 1 cannot but express my sharp disagree¬ 
ment with this conclusion. Ps-Dionysius defines God’s intelligible 
providences as “His gifts, appearances, powers, attributes, allot¬ 
ments, abodes, and every theophany of the Old Testament" (Ep. 9:1, 
1105A), and all these elements of the divine procession are “concen¬ 
trated ... specifically in the second Person of the Trinity.” 32 Aside 
from this general christological framework of procession and return, 
in which “thearchy,” “ray,” or “providence” are christological tides, 33 

30 “What is being argued by the Homoians is that the Son’s role as revealer of the Fa¬ 
ther means that the Son cannot be God as the Father is God. The very attributes 
which constitute, as it were, the Son’s capacity to reveal are judged as decisive indica¬ 
tions of the Son’s inferior status to the Father who is revealed by the Son—the Fa¬ 
ther who is the ‘one true God’” (Barnes, “The Visible Christ,” 330). 

31 “Whereas earlier Christian theology ... had interpreted the theophanies of God in 
the Old Testament as manifestations of the Word of God, ... by the fifth century 
Christian theology had come increasingly to interpret theophanies as the work of 
angels. E.g., in the West Augustine, On the Trinity III, and cf. Dionysius, CFI IV.3" 
(Andrew Louth, Denys theAreopagite [Wilton, Conn.: Morehouse, 1989], 37,51). 

32 Golitzin, Etlntroibo , 105. 

33 For the equation of “Ray” with Christ, see Istvan Perczel, “Une th^ologie de la 
lumtere: Denys 1’Ar^opagite et fivagre le Pontique,” REAug45 (1999): 79-120, esp. 
86. For the more problematic equation of “Thearchy” with the Logos, see idem, “Le 
Pseudo-Denys, lecteur d’Orig&ne,” in Origeniana VII: Origenes in den 
Auseinandersetzungen des 4. Jahrhunderts , ed. W.A. Bienert and U. Kiihneweg 
(Leuven: Peeters, 1999), 673-709, esp. 681-85. See also John N. Jones (not to be 
confused with John D. Jones), “The Status of the Trinity in Dionysian Thought,” 
JR 80 (2000): 652. See also Lambros Siassos, “Des theophanies crdees? Anciennes 
interpretations de la le Lettre de Denys 1’Areopagite,” in Denys lArfapagite et sa 
posterity en orient et en Occident: actes du colloque international , Paris 21-24 
septembre 1994 (Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1997), 227-35. 
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Ps-Dionysius also identifies “The-One-Who-Is,” who spoke to 
Moses, with Jesus. 34 

Aside from the polemic against those who maintained an inher¬ 
ent visibility of the Son, a second factor that shapes Augustine’s 
option to cease reading theophanies as Christophanies is the pro- 
Nicene theology of common operations. Indeed, the logical out¬ 
come of thinking that “the Trinity works inseparably in everything 
that God works” (1.5.8; similarly 2.10.18) is that the entire Trinity 
is at work in theophanies. Certain theophanies, however, can be 
associated with a particular divine person. For instance, the dove at 
baptism or the tongues of fire at Pentecost signify the Holy Spirit, 
while “the voice from above” is that of the Father. Augustine solves 
this problem by pointing to the paradigmatic character of the 
Incarnation, where the entireTfvaky is involved in “producing” the 
human form (2.10.18), even though it is only the Son that 
becomes man. Similarly, the entire Trinity is at work in “produc¬ 
ing” the created forms of theophanies, through which a specific 
divine person may be signified. 35 However, Augustine refuses to 
commit himself to a definitive identification of the subject of par¬ 
ticular theophanies (2.7.13,18-19, 35), because the Biblical state¬ 
ments often provide insufficient ground for such precise determi¬ 
nations; “the thing is obscure, at least with regard to this testimony 
of Scripture” (2.10.18). 36 

In all three types of theophany, the “substance” of the visible 

34 Perczel, “Une th^ologie de la lumifcre,” 82-83. The main arguments are concen¬ 
trated in notes 7, 8, and 9. In CH 1:2,121 A (Ovkovv 'Irjoovv emKaXeadfieoi rd 
narpiKOV pQq rd ov to a\7]Qivov o 0(i)Tt{eL navra ai/Qpcjnov epxptvov elq rd 
Koapov), the participle to ov can be read either as reinforcing “light” (the fatherly 
light, the true one), or it can be treated in its own right, which would result in trans¬ 
lating: “Jesus, the fatherly light, the Existing One.” According to Perczel, this sec¬ 
ond reading is supported by the Syriac manuscript tradition, by stylistic arguments, 
and by the occurrence of the same construction in Ep. 1, 1063 A. 

35 Even though the dove signifies the Spirit, simple faithful have trouble understand¬ 
ing how “the Trinity... produced {operata sit) that form of a dove that signifies the 
Spirit” (1:5:8). 

36 This is Augustine’s verdict on Gen 3:7, but it is perfectly applicable to other theo- 
phanic passages. 
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form is not the divine substance, but rather something created. A 
more precise determination is quite easy for theophanies of the first 
or second types, which involve either an angel or some other non- 
angelic creature. As for the third type, the “stuff” of the visible form 
in the theophanies is first of all ephemeral. 37 According to Studer, it 
consists of a special substance, “brought forth in an unmediated 
manner, without birth, by the will of God,” 38 distinct from ordi¬ 
nary created substance: unlike the rock from which Moses drew 
water, which had been an ordinary rock, existing as such prior to 
the miracle that prefigured Christ, the dove had not existed before, 
but came into being “suddenly, repente (2.6.11). 

Augustine’s theology of theophanies not only moves away from 
the christological content of theophanies, but also marks a break 
with the transformative character of theophanies. Traditionally, 
the theophanies at the Lord’s Baptism in the Jordan or at the Trans¬ 
figuration Mount Tabor were considered a revelation of Christ’s 
own divine glory to the aposdes, which transfigured them. For 
Augustine, instead, “what appeared in events such as the the- 
ophany atop Mt Tabor was created matter being used as an instru¬ 
ment of communication by the Trinity.” 39 And while “an encounter 


37 “All these tangible signs were displayed through a creature that has been made sub¬ 
ject (per subiectam ... creaturam) in order to signify the invisible and intelligible 
God” (2.15.25); “those visions were wrought by a changeable creature (per creat¬ 
uram commutabilem) ... they do not reveal God as he properly is, but signify his pres¬ 
ence by ... signs” (2.17.32); “some form of a creature was made for the occasion 
(facta est enim quaedam creaturae species ex tempore ), in order that the Holy Spirit 
might be visibly manifested by means of it” (2.5.10). 

38 “Ohne Geburt vom Willen Gottes unmittelbar hervorgebracht” (Studer, Zur 
Theophanie-Exegese , 95). 

39 Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 346. Lebreton makes the very same point, with reference 
to the Baptism in the Jordan (i.e., “Theophany,” in Eastern Orthodox parlance), 
and Pentecost: “Quant aux manifestations divines post^rieures & Pincarnation, soit 
au bapteme du Christ soit k la Pentecdte, elles s’expliquent comme les theophanies 
de PAncien Testament, par le minist£re de creatures corporelles et intelligentes” 
(Lebreton, “Saint Augustin, theologien de la Trinite,” 835). 
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with such an instrument... was an occasion for faith in God,” 40 it 
could not, obviously, have any transformative power. 

This break with the previous theophanic tradition, and with the 
theology of the Christian East, whose core remains “theophanic” is, 
however, perfectly coherent with the whole of Augustine’s theol¬ 
ogy. It would, indeed, make litde sense to speak of Tabor as revela¬ 
tion of Christ in divine light and glory once “the divinity of the Son 
is, until the eschaton, unseen and unseeable, although it can be 
symbolized or signified by some created artifact.” 41 

Augustine Interpreting Augustine 

In De Genesi ad litteram 12, Augustine presents a hierarchy of three 
levels of vision of God: corporeal, spiritual, and intellectual. 
According to this classification, theophanies instantiate either the 
corporeal vision (Isa 6:1-7; Rev 1:13-20) or the spiritual vision 
(Ex 19:33). 42 What seems to be clear is that theophanies cannot 
grant the higher, “intellectual,” vision. Theophanies are thereby 
relegated from the center to the periphery of Christian theology, or, 
in a vertical perspective, from the top to the bottom of the ladder 
leading to the vision of God. 

Perhaps the most determinant driving force of Augustine’s new 
approach to the theophanies is his eschatological transference of 
the visio Dei. If the theophanies (whether of the Old or of the New 
Testaments, or theophanies in the lives of Christian saints) do not 
confer a direct experience of the divine, it is because such an experi¬ 
ence is reserved for the eschaton. It is necessary at this point to take 

40 Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 346. 

41 Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 333. 

42 In De Trinitate , too, Augustine hints at the different types of theophanies recounted 
in the Scriptures: thus, the vision in Rev 5:6 “was not shown to bodily eyes by bodily 
figures, but was shown in the spirit by the spiritual images of bodily figures” 
(2.6.11), whereas the dove at Christ’s Baptism was seen “with the eyes” (2.6.11). 
Augustine also raises the possibility that the form of the dove and that of tongues of 
fire were different, in that the latter may have been perceived not with the eyes, but 
in the spirit; however, the idea is enunciated as a mere possibility, and does not in¬ 
form the discussion (2.6.11). 
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a closer look at Augustine’s understanding of the visio Dei. As will 
become apparent, this is an area of striking divergence between 
scholars. 

According to Barnes, Augustine’s thought on of faith and vision 
can presented in syllogistic form: 

a. faith is not vision of God’s essence ; 43 

b. knowledge is vision; 44 

c. faith is not knowledge of God’s essence . 45 

In support of his understanding of the visio Dei, the bishop of 
Hippo deploys what Barnes calls “a constellation” of Scripture pas¬ 
sages: Mt 5:8; 1 Cor 15:24—28; Phil 2:5—7. To these passages 
should be added Jn 14:21; 1 Cor 13:12; 2 Cor 5:6. The resulting 
account is the following: while during his earthly life Christ, under 
the form of servant, reveals the Father “only through the instru¬ 
mentality of the faith,” at the end of time the Same will reveal, in 
the form of God, the essence of God as Holy Trinity to the pure of 
heart. 46 Phil 2:5—7 and 2 Cor 5:6 are fundamental in interpreting 
the Christian’s earthly journey, and function as a reading lens 
through which the visionary element of passages such as Jn 14:21 
becomes eschatological. 47 It should be noted that Augustine’s 

43 I should note that the qualification “of God’s essence” is very important at this 
point, since Books 9-11 make it clear that understanding is a sort of mental seeing. 
This, however, is not a direct vision of God. Another crucial verse in Augustine’s ex¬ 
egesis and theology is Heb 11:1 is: “we cannot see that which we are commanded to 
believe” (13.1.3). 

44 “One of the distinctive features of Augustine’s thought is the emphasis he places on 
the understanding that ‘knowing’ is a ‘seeing,’... Augustine makes it the foundation 
for much of his thought” (Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 343). 

45 “If even noetic knowledge is most properly understood as a kind of sight, and faith is 
not sight but the assurance of things hoped for and the conviction of things not seen 
(Heb 11:1) then clearly faith is not knowledge...” (Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 344). 
“Faith is not knowledge, because it is not a ‘seeing,’ either sensible or intellectual, 
and knowing is understood to be a kind of sight” (Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 349 n. 
21) . 

46 Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 334-35. For Augustine’s account, see De Trin. 1:13:28. 
Christ contemplated “in the form of God” by the faithful only (1:8:16) is precisely 
what the Son’s “handing over of the Kingdom” to the Father means. 

47 Barnes (“Exegesis and Polemic,” 52fl) offers a detailed survey of how “Philippians 
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exegesis departs significantly from the interpretative tradition 
dominant before him (and after him, in the East). 48 

Given this exegetical underpinning of Augustine’s reflection on 
faith, knowledge of God, and vision of God, it comes as no surprise 
that the vision of God became for him a stricdy eschatological 
event. According to Barnes, by the year 400 Augustine believed 
that the visio Dei is “impossible in this life,” and that visions were in 
fact undesirable, since they had no soteriological value whatso¬ 
ever. 49 To put it briefly, faith and a love rooted in faith are “now,” 
while seeing God and a love rooted in that seeing are reserved for 
“thereafter.” 50 This theology is echoed in Epistles 147 and 148, 
writings posterior to the early books of De Trinitate, and dedicated 
specifically to the theme of theophanies and visio Dei . 51 

What, then, are the factors that transform “vision of God,” 
“eternal life” and “eternal joy” (1.12.31) into exclusively eschato¬ 
logical realities? We may certainly point to Augustine’s axiom that 

2:5-7 has a sort of‘canonical’ function in trinitarian (or christological) theology,” 
which Augustine inherits from his predecessors Marius Victorinus and Hilary. 

48 This is especially true of Mt 5:8 and Jn 14:21. Even though Barnes presents some 
precedents for the eschatological interpretation of Mt 5:8, even the younger Augus¬ 
tine seems to have interpreted Mt 5:8 as a vision possible hie et nunc. “To the pure in 
heart is given the power of seeing God... And those promises can indeed be fulfilled 
in this life, as we believe them to have been fulfilled in the case of the apostles” {On 
the Sermon On the Mount 1:4:12). 

49 “By the year 400, Augustine had come to understand that in this life we were incapa¬ 
ble of a vision of God — that we were now incapable of direct knowledge of the 
truth... Augustine had also come to understand something else about such visions: 
fundamentally, there was no virtue to them ... Augustine had a new understanding 
not simply of the (im)possibility of a vision of God in this life, but of the significance 
of any such vision: ... no salvation in or from that vision. Salvation came from 
faith—this is faith’s ‘utility’” (Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 342). 

50 Cf. Sermon 3.6: “Atpresent then these eyes are enlightened, as is suitable to their in¬ 
firmity, by faith, hereafter as shall be suited to their strength, they shall be enlight¬ 
ened by sight.” Very similar observations with regard to Jn 14:21 can be found in 
Tractate on John 75.5, which is roughly contemporary to De Trinitate 1-4. 

51 Cf. van der Lof, “L’ex^g&se exacte et objective des theophanies,” 487; Barnes, “Vi¬ 
sion of God,” 354, n67. For texts and extensive commentary, see Augustinus, Ober 
Schau undGegenwartdes unsichtbaren Gottes. Texte mitEinfuhrungundOber - 
setzungvon Erich Naab (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 1998). 
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“the nature itself, or the substance, or the essence {ipsa natura uel 
substantia uel essentia ) ... the thing itself that God is ... cannot be 
seen corporeally” (2.18.35), and that such seeing will be available 
only “when the darkness of this mortality and corruption shall have 
passed” (1.8.17). A second factor is polemical: the eschatological 
interpretation of the visio Dei “should be understood as Augustine’s 
solution to the Homoian subordinationist understanding of the 
Son’s visibility.” 52 

I submit that there is a third factor involved in shaping Augus¬ 
tine’s epistemology of faith. Augustine criticizes those who claim 
“to be able to do what an angel can do, rather than to be by their 
piety what an angel is” (8.7.11). Aside from other implications of 
this passage, 53 it must be noted that “to be able to do what an angel 
can do” has, in Christian tradition, strong gnoseological and 
visionary implications. “What angels do” is first and foremost wor¬ 
ship before the throne of Glory and unceasingly gaze upon the life¬ 
dispensing face of the enthroned One. 54 Given that Augustine 
often targeted various more or less orthodox ascetic groups, his cri¬ 
tique in 8.7.11 could well be carrying overtones of a conflict 
between his own epistemology of faith, and that shared by the 
fringe groups he is attacking. The text under discussion seems to be 
saying that certain Christians claim to do what only angels can do, 
namely exist as bodiless creatures and see God. Such a claim is man¬ 
ifestly false, since apart from the pride of these people, and their 

52 Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 331. 

53 For one, here Augustine lays out the contrast between the vain claims of pride, and 
the humility of piety. Secondly, as Augustine understands these people, they are di¬ 
recting their search for God towards exterior realities, when, in fact, knowledge of 
God calls for one to seek inwardly: “they seek to walk by outward paths, and aban¬ 
don their own interior things, in the midst of which is God” (8.7.11). 

54 This explains why becoming similar to the angels, or even being granted “the true 
nature of angels” (Tertullian, Adv. Marc?) 3.7), is an established top os of the ascetical 
literature (see Athanasius' portrayal of Antony the Great in the Syriac Life, or Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa’s portrayal of Macrina and Basil). The younger Augustine himself 
speaks about “the change into the angelic form” that is promised after this life as of 
“promises can indeed be fulfilled in this life, as we believe them to have been fulfilled 
in the case of the apostles” (On the Sermon on the Mount 1.4.12). 
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erroneous move outwards instead in inwards the vision of God will 
only be granted at the end time. Whosoever, then, although aware 
that “the divinity... is seen by that sight in which those who see are 
no longer men but above men, iam ... non homines , sed ultra 
homines’ (1.6.11), claims to see God, like an angel, thinks himself 
already in the future age. Thus, the theological logic that Augustine 
is attacking finds its concrete embodiment in the ascetic theories 
put forth by a variety of Christian groups. The polemics against 
such groups is a contributing factor to Augustine’s theology of the 
theophanies. 

So far, I have outlined Barnes’ account of Augustine’s theology of 
the visio Dei. His conclusion is that “the most accurate description 
of Augustine’s judgment about the possibility of a vision of God in 
this life is that it cannot happen, but it sometimes does 
anyway’namely in extraordinary cases such as those of Moses and St 
Paul. 55 However, a good number of statements in writings covering 
Augustine’s entire lifespan seem to imply, or even affirm explicitly 
that some among the apostles, other than St Paul! were granted this 
vision, and that it continues to occur, quite often in mystical rap¬ 
ture. 56 Hence, a substantially different account, proposed by Roland 

55 Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 352n48. 

56 All following quotes are from Roland J. Teske, SJ, “St. Augustine and the Vision of 
God,” in Augustine Mystic and Mystagogue y ed. F. van Fleteren et al. (New York: 
Peter Lang, 1996), 287-308. “We believe that certain great and peerless souls have 
also seen and do see these things” (De Quant. Animae 76 , quoted in Teske, “St Au¬ 
gustine and the Vision of God,” 288). Commenting on De Quant. Animae 76, 
Teske writes: “Augustine at this point is confident that he and his friends will attain 
in this life to the vision of God that the great and peerless souls he has mentioned 
have described”—according to Teske, these are Plato, some of the Neoplatonists, 
and, possibly, St Paul (Teske, “St Augustine and the Vision of God,” 289). “In this 
life few arrive at this knowledge, but beyond this knowledge no one can advance 
even after this life” (De ordinelS .26, quoted in Teske, “St Augustine and the Vision 
of God,” 290). This is, according to Teske, “perhaps the clearest indication that Au¬ 
gustine did hold that such a vision of God was attainable in this life” (Teske, “St Au¬ 
gustine and the Vision of God,” 289).... Augustine clearly implies that in this life at 
least a few good men see the divine substance..." (Teske, “St Augustine and the Vi¬ 
sion of God,” 291). On the Sermon on the Mount (1.4.12) counts “the change into 
the angelic form” among “promises that can indeed be fulfilled in this life, as we be- 
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Teske, holds that Augustine never abandoned the conviction that the 
vision of God is “not merely a dim foreshadowing of the life of 
heaven, but a genuine anticipation of the eternal life of the saints,” 57 
beyond which there can be no real qualitative progress in the end 
time, and which occurs even in via for a number of great souls. 

On this second reading of Augustine the development from ear¬ 
lier to later works does not entail the expected transition from 
acceptance to rejection of the visio Dei in this life, but rather con¬ 
sists in a transition from considering that the “great souls” who 
attain the vision in this life are the Platonists, to a more careful con¬ 
sideration of the saindy persons in Scriptures; from relatively few to 
numerous biblical references; and from the visionary experience as 
result of one’s own effort, to a theology of grace. 58 

The divergence between these two versions of Augustine is epit¬ 
omized in the tentative reconstructions of what may have been 
Augustine’s own relation to mystical experience. While Barnes says 
that “by the year 400, Augustine had come to understand that in 
this life we were incapable of a vision of God,” 59 Teske finds that 
Augustine’s conviction that the vision of God is attained even in 
this life by a few souls was “very probably grounded in his own 
experience of God.” 60 

The elements adduced as proof by both exegetes of Augustine 
are undeniably present in Augustine. This, however, does not say 
anything about the functional value of these elements. If we ask to 
what extent the respective elements are operative in the articulation 
of Augustine’s doctrinal discourse, it becomes clear that we are 

lieve them to have been fulfilled in the case of the apostles” (On the Sermon on the 
Mount 1.4.12). Augustine’s later explanation, in the Retractations , that by “as the 
apostles attained them” he, in fact, meant “to the degree to which...,” implying the 
limited, relative knowledge granted to the pious inhabitants of the earth, does not 
sound very convincing. Finally, Ep. 147 (De uidendo Deo) mentions Paul’s rapture 
in 2 Cor 12:1-10 as a model for what is happening usually (sicut solet in vehementiore 
exstasi ). 

57 Teske, “St Augustine and the Vision of God,” 299. 

58 Teske, “St Augustine and the Vision of God,” 299. 

59 Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 342. 

60 Teske, “St Augustine and the Vision of God,” 299. 
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dealing with elements whose importance to articulating that dis¬ 
course is quite different. The visionary element, although present 
here and there, is far from exerting any significant influence over 
the articulation of doctrine. 61 Statements about the possibility of 
visio Dei on earth, and especially the examples of Moses and Paul, 
reflect much more the pressure of traditional views than Augus¬ 
tine’s own reflection. Quite to the contrary, the other two elements 
(the eschatological exegesis of the above-mentioned “constellation” 
of passage, and the faith-knowledge relation) are crucial 
articulators of Augustine’s thought. 

I find, therefore, more convincing the arguments marshaled by 
Barnes and agree with his conclusion, which I find useful to repeat: 

By the year 400, Augustine had come to understand that in 
this life we were incapable of a vision of God—that we were 
now incapable of direct knowledge of the truth ... Augustine 
had also come to understand something else about such vi¬ 
sions: fundamentally, there was no virtue to them ... Augus- 
tine had a new understanding not simply of the 
(im)possibility of a vision of God in this life, but of the signif¬ 
icance of any such vision: ... no salvation in or from that vi- 


61 By way of contrast, the articulation between the theme of visio Dei and the imagery 
of interiorized temple sacrifice (the sacrifice of prayer on the altar of the heart) is the 
foundation of a theology of the universal priesthood. Gregory of Nyssa, for instance, 
explains that a Christian is a “a priest unto God, anointed ... for this very office to 
offer a gift to God... a gift that is really... ‘the inner man/ who must be perfect and 
blameless.” To be crucified with Christ is “to present yourself a sacrifice to God, to 
become a priest unto the most high God, to make yourself worthy of the vision of 
the Almighty... the consequence of presenting ourselves to God is that we shall be 
changed from the rank of human nature and human dignity to that of angels; for so 
speaks Daniel, that ‘thousand thousands stood before him.’ ... To say, again, that 
one makes oneself worthy to see God, produces no less a result than this; that one is 
made worthy to see God” (On Virginity 24, NPNF). In the Syriac tradition, the fire 
of the Holy Spirit descends to consume the interior sacrifice of prayer, and grants 
the vision of God. See, in this respect, Sebastian Brock, “The Priesthood of the Bap¬ 
tized: Some Syriac Perspectives,” Sobomost 9 (1987):14-22, esp. 18-19. 

62 Barnes, “Visible Christ,” 342. 
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Critical Evaluation 

I have shown that Augustine’s theory of the theophanies as “created 
manifestations” of the Trinity is part of a highly sophisticated and 
coherent theological complex. It is integrated with the theology of 
common operations, with a distinctly Augustinian exegesis of cer¬ 
tain key passages of Scripture, his epistemology of faith, and his 
anthropology. 

This entire doctrinal complex represents the rise of a new theo¬ 
logical framework, which has dominated and irreversibly shaped 
Western Christianity to this day. 63 Among other features of this 
new framework is also a new understanding of theology. Emanci¬ 
pated from the expectation of an imminent divine manifestation 
that would illumine, deify, and grant fullness of knowledge in a 
burst of divine light, theology in the aftermath of Augustine devel¬ 
ops a consuming passion for understanding, to the fullness of one’s 
ability here on earth, the depth of the Christian revelation. This 
patient yet ardent wrestling with the unclarities, difficulties, and 
paradoxes of the confessed faith, which is the characteristic feature 
of De Trinitate, will be the theological method inherited from the 
bishop of Hippo. 

There was, of course, a certain price to pay for the new 
development. 

1. From an Orthodox perspective, the discontinuity with the 
traditional understanding of the theophanies is in itself, aside from 
its theological implications, a regrettable fact. 64 And it is of great 
importance that the liturgical tradition of the Western Church was 
less eager to adopt the new theology: the pre-Augustinian under¬ 
standing of theophanies as Christophanies is still present in hymns 

63 Golitzin (“The Form of God and Vision of the Glory”) notes that “his [Augustine's] 
treatment [of the theophanies] is strikingly different again and, indeed, marks a gen¬ 
uine revolution, if not an actual rupture, with regard to prior traditions” in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Numidia, Palestine, Syria, and Greece. 

64 It is noteworthy that Lebreton’s article came in reaction to one of the conclusions 
voiced by Legeay: “II nous est, ce semble, permis de preferer, a l’opinion de saint 
Augustin, le sentiment k peu pr£s unanime des P£res des quatres premiers sifccles de 
l’Eglise ...” (Legeay, “L’Ange et les theophanies,” 403). 
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such as the Improperia of Good Friday, where the crucified Christ is 
still identified as the One Who appeared to the Moses, and led 
Israel out of captivity, struck the first born of Egypt, and drowned 
the pursuer in the Red Sea. 65 It is the very same theology displayed 
unambiguously in Eastern and Western iconography. 66 The disso¬ 
nance between lex credendi and lex orandi was eventually “solved” 
by divorcing theological reflection from the ancient hymns and 
orations, thereby creating the perception that worship and piety 
somehow belong to a different “realm” than theology. 

2. As I noted earlier (footnote 56) with reference to the link 
between the vision of God and the theology of interiorized Temple 
sacrifice, the visio Dei was, in the patristic era, a crucial component 
in understanding the universal priesthood. Certainly, Augustine 
has much to say about the universal priesthood. 67 He is fond of 
using the traditional image of Christians as temples and the heart as 
altar of one’s own oblation to Christ. 68 And yet, in transferring the 
vision of God, formerly an inextricable part of the theology of inte¬ 
rior sacrifice, to the realm of eschatology, Augustine seems, indeed, 
to erode one of the pillars that support the understanding of uni¬ 
versal priesthood. 

65 See also the following verses from the ninth-century Advent hymn Veni Immanuel , 
here in the popular English rendering: “O come, Thou Lord of might, Who to Thy 
tribes on Sinai’s height, in ancient times didst give the law in cloud and majesty and 
awe...” Cf. the so-called “O” Antiphons, from the eighth and ninth centuries: “O 
Adonai, and Ruler of the house of Israel, Who didst appear unto Moses in the burn¬ 
ing bush, and gavest him the law in Sinai, come to redeem us with an outstretched 
arm” (December 18). 

66 Eastern iconography regularly depicts Christ as the enthroned Glory seen by Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, or as creator of Adam and Eve. Not surprisingly, these and other themes 
occur in the Monreale mosaics in Sicily. In the West, even as late as the twelfth-cen¬ 
tury Winchester Bible and Lambeth Bible, Christ continued to be depicted as “ex¬ 
tracting” Eve from Adam’s side, or as the Lord on top of Jacob’s ladder, or as 
handing out the Law to Moses on Sinai. 

67 For a collection of relevant texts, see Cyril Eastwood, The Royal Priesthood of the 
Faithful. An Investigation of the Doctrine from Biblical Times to the Reformation 
(Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg: 1963) 94-101, and Sacerdoce des Baptists, Sacerdoce 
des Pretres (Paris: Brepols, 1991) 97-113. 

68 E.g., De Civ. Dei 10:4 and many of the sermons. 
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3. In the Eastern (and Western pre-Augustinian) tradition— 
including both the theological writings of the Fathers, and the 
largely anonymous hymnography—theophanies are understood as 
transformative and prefigurative visions of God: prefigurative, 
because they were taken as manifestations of the Logos in prepara¬ 
tion for the Incarnation; and transformative, because they were 
understood as luminous manifestations by which the visionaries— 
prophets, patriarchs, or Christian saints—are really transfigured, 
and really transformed, deified. Theophanies are the heart of theol¬ 
ogy, because they exemplify the availability and necessity of seeing 
God in this life. On balance, the mature Augustine seems quite 
opposed to such theology. 

4. It has been noted that “the Orthodox theology of icons is 
based on the hermeneutics of theophanies.” 69 It may be significant 
that the Carolingian theologians, for whom “Augustine became the 
most authoritative church father,” 70 had difficulties assimilating 
the theology of icons. Todays attempts at recuperating the art of 
the icon in Western Christianity can only be genuine and fruitful if 
serious consideration is given to the underlying theology of icons 
and its “theophanic” apriori. 

5. Studer notes the erosion of the unique relation between the 
second Person of the Trinity and the Incarnation, which took place 


69 According to Nikos Matsoukas, “iconoclasm is a rejection of the energies of the 
Holy Spirit in creation and history. Orthodox theology takes it for granted that ev¬ 
erything is full of these energies, has been made alive and sanctified. For this reason 
the Orthodox theology of icons is based on the hermeneutics oftheophanies ... Moreover, 
Orthodox iconography has a solid foundation of theological method which stresses 
the role of the Holy Spirit in creation and history... All this implies an indissoluble 
link between the physical and the metaphysical, between heaven and earth.” 
Matsoukas, “The Economy of the Holy Spirit. The Standpoint of Orthodox Theol¬ 
ogy,” in Come, Holy Spirit—Renew the Whole Creation: An Orthodox Approach for 
the Seventh Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Canberra, Australia 6-21 Feb¬ 
ruary 1991 , ed. G. Limouris (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1990), 
175. 

70 Richard Haugh, Photius and the Carolinians: The Trinitarian Controversy (Belmont, 
MA Nordland Publishing Company, 1975), 17; 196. 
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as a consequence of the new understanding of theophanies. 71 
Indeed, this disconnection between theologia and oikonomia 
became dominant in the West and was only recently challenged by 
Rahner’s radical critique in his own The Trinity. Rahner’s “diagno¬ 
sis” on the effects that the Augustinian-Thomistic doctrine of the 
Trinity has had on the Western Church is well-known: a Trinitar¬ 
ian doctrine for which the theophanies have become quite irrele¬ 
vant is a Trinitarian doctrine disconnected from salvation history, 
which creates believers for which the Trinity itself is quite irrele¬ 
vant, people who, in their practical life, are mere “monotheists”; a 
theology that can no longer make sense of the Trinity as root of 
spirituality; its doctrine of grace is, in fact, monotheist, not trinitar¬ 
ian; its doctrine of creation is disconnected from any theology of 
the Trinity, its doctrine of beatific vision is unsustained theologi¬ 
cally, because “the contemplation of any reality... [cannot] beatify 
us, if intrinsically it is absolutely unrelated to us in any way.” 72 

Conclusions 

A theological evaluation of Augustine’s achievement cannot be 
objective, but depends entirely on the observers location within or 
outside the Augustinian theological heritage and on one’s a priori 
decision about what is inalienable to the Christian faith. One can, 
for instance—and this is certainly Studer’s position—view Augus¬ 
tine’s theology of the theophanies as a continuation of develop¬ 
ments already at work in earlier anti-Homoian polemic, and as a 
qualitative breakthrough in comparison to earlier authors. 73 From 

71 das innertrinitarische Verstandnis [war] so vom Heilsgeschehen gelost worden, 
dass nicht nur alle Personen gleich unsichtbar, sondern auch gleich sichtbar waren, 
und darum im Grunde auch alle in gleicher Weise Mensch werden konnten” 
(Studer, Zur Theophanie-Exegese , 102). Similarly, Karl Rahner, The Trinity (from 
Mysterium Salutis2; New York: Crossroad, 1999) 11. 

72 All these ideas are found in the introductory part of Rahner’s Trinity (10 - 21), in a 
section significantly entided “The Isolation of Trinitarian Doctrine in Piety and 
Textbook Theology.” 

73 Studer notes Irenaeus’ “allzu realistisches Verstandnis der Theophanien” ( Zur 
Theophanie-Exegese, 82), or that Hilary “schrieb den Theophanien des Sohnes eine 
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a non-Augustinian position, however, discarding the belief in 
Christ as the Glorious One of Israel, who heals, illumines, deifies, 
may be a breakthrough in terms of anti-Homoian argumentation, 
but it is first and foremost a break with the very heart of Christian 
tradition. From an Eastern Orthodox perspective, it is difficult not 
to feel that that what was sacrificed and lost with the new theologi¬ 
cal framework offsets by far any anti-heretical virtues or the bril¬ 
liant horizons opened by the new theological framework. 

My findings could, in fact, be summed up by saying that the the- 
ophanies are not the center and commanding force of Augustine’s 
theology. For Augustine, Mount Sinai and Mount Tabor are not 
the epitome of our journey to God, but rather located at the 
periphery of Christian dogma and spirituality. East of the Adriatic, 
however, theology remained decidedly “theophanic.” The divine 
manifestations recorded in the Old Testament continued to be 
seen as divine and deifying apparitions of Christ: Jesus Christ 
resplendent in the light of the Floly Spirit, proclaimed “Son” by the 
Father. The Palamite synthesis eventually consecrated the 
Flesychast perspective on Sinai and Tabor as the fiery heart of all 
Christian theology. 

For the Orthodox East, this theophanic centering of the theo¬ 
logical enterprise is crucial. Theophany discloses the meaning of 
Christian life as well as that of “doing theology” in the academia. It 
is in this way, face turned towards the Face of Christ in theophany, 
that are unveiled the truth of Scriptures, the richness of Liturgy, the 
foundation and horizon of social diakonia. 7A 

Paradoxically, the method used to conduct the research that has 
led to this conclusion is itself the product of a theology and culture 

zu grosse Wirklichkeit zu,” or that “diese [Nizaner] die Erscheinungen zu 
ausschliesslich dem Sohne vorbehielten und sie zugieich mit der Menschwerdung 
zu sehr in einer Kontinuitat sahen” (Studer, Zur Theophanie-Exegese 37; emphasis 
added). 

74 See Golitzin, “Theophaneia: Forum on the Jewish Roots of Orthodox Spirituality” 
and “Christian Mysticism over Two Millenia,” in The Theophaneia School: Jewish 
Roots of Christian Mysticism , (ed. A. Orlov, B. Lurie; Scrinium 3 (St Petersburg: 
Byzantinorossica, 2007), 17-33. 
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heirs to Augustine. Two elements of this heritage I have found par¬ 
ticularly helpful: Augustine’s confessed need to understand faith, 
that is, to appropriate the Church’s faith also at the level of the dis¬ 
cursive intellect; and the consideration that such an endeavor can 
progress to its ultimate possibilities only if one resists the tempta¬ 
tion, quite common in the Christian East, to transform the expec¬ 
tation of the vision of God in this life into an excuse for intellectual 
lassitude. I take this little paradox as a lesson about the specific 
charismata of Eastern and Western Christianity, and about the 
need to use the talent of the one to bring to fruition that of the 
other. 
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is There Room for Two? 

Cyrils Single Subjectivity 

AND THE PROSOPIC UNION 

George Kalantzis 

In his famous letter to John of Antioch, dated April 433, Cyril 
writes: 

We confess, therefore, our Lord Jesus Christ, the Only Begot¬ 
ten Son of God, perfect God and perfect man, consisting in a 
rational soul and flesh begotten before the ages of the Father 
according to his divinity, and in the last days, the same for us 
and for our salvation, of the Virgin Mary according to his hu¬ 
manity, of the same substance as the Father according to his 
divinity, and of the same substance as us according to his hu¬ 
manity; for there was a union of two natures. Therefore, we 
confess one Christ, one Son, and one Lord. In accordance 
with this understanding of the unconfused union, we confess 
the holy Virgin to be the Mother of God, because God the 
Word was incarnate and became man, and from the very con¬ 
ception he united the temple taken from her with himself . 1 

Cyrils letter caused quite a stir. How could the bishop of 

1 Epistulla Cyrilli Alex. Adlohannem Antiochenum (CPG 5339), ACO I.I.4, p. 17 U. 
9-17, in Susan Wessel, Cyril of Alexandria and the Nestorian Controversy: The Mak¬ 
ing of a Saint and a Heretic (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004, 270). 
"OpoXoyovpep rotyapoQp top mpi op ijpaip TijaovpXpioTOP, t6p vidp rov Oeov top 
popoyepfj, Qeop reAeiop mi apdpomop TeXeiop £k ipvxfj s* Aoyncfjs mi 06 paros, 
irpo al(OPO)P pep £k tov rrarpog yepprjOePTa mra tt\p deorrjra, err eaxaTov Se tcop 
rjpepcjp top avTOP Si rfpag mi Sia Trjp rjpeTepap acjTrjplap £k Maplasr Tfjs 
napOepov koto Trjp dpOpamoTrjTa, opoovaiop t$ naTpi t6p ovtop mTd Trjp 
deoTTjTCt mi opoovaiop rjpip kclto. tjjp dpOpamoTrjTa. Avo yap <f>vaeo)P epaois 
yeyopep * Si o epaXpiOTOP, epa vlop, epa Kvpiop opoXoyovpep. Koto TavTrjp tijp 
Tfe aavyxvTov epdiaeoig eppoiap opoXoyovpep Trjp ayiap nap9epop deoTomp Sid 
t6 t6p Oedp Xoyop aapmOfjpai ml epap$pamfjaai mi e£ ainijs Tfjs avXXrji/feos’ 
epaaai eavT$ top e£ avTfjs Xr)(f>9ePTa poop. 
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Alexandria accept such a language, and even worse—as the dis¬ 
mayed Egyptian monks would protest—adopt it as his own? Just a 
short five years earlier, in 428, in the heat of the Nestorian contro¬ 
versy, Cyril had sent an encyclical to the monks of Egypt where he 
affirmed a single nature in Christ, born of God and the Virgin 
Mary, coming together in perfect unity. 2 Was this a capitulation of 
the long-standing Alexandrian communicatio idiomatunii Was this 
an acceptance of the Antiochene language of prosopic union? 

Susan Wessel has proposed that Cyril, led primarily by a sincere 
desire for ecclesiastical unity, “made a genuine concession ... when 
he accepted the dual-nature language.” 3 More recendy, Frederick 
G. McLeod has argued that the Antiochene assignment of attrib¬ 
utes to each of Christs natures and to the common prosopon (espe¬ 
cially as expressed by Theodore of Mopsuestia) are equivalent to 
the classical communicatio idiomatum , 4 and therefore one could 
infer that the two camps might not have been as far apart as the 
Egyptian monks wanted to believe. 

In this paper I explore in more detail the relationship between 
the Antiochene prosopic union and Cyril’s understanding of the 
communication of idioms and propose a “middle reading” by argu¬ 
ing that it was his understanding of the hypostatic union that pro¬ 
vided Cyril the interpretive freedom he needed to accept the For¬ 
mula of Reunion. 

The Prosopic Union and Divine Transcendence 

It is often argued, correctly, that one cannot provide an adequate 
reading of either Theodores or Nestorius’ understanding of the 
Incarnation if one does not take into account Antioch’s commit¬ 
ment to Nicaea—a commitment that led to an overwhelming 
apprehension of Arianism and Apollinarianism, and an intense 

2 Epistula Cyrilli Alexandrini admonachos, ACO I.I.l, 18,114-16. In Wessel, Cyril , 
277. 

3 Wessel, Cyril, 273, n.76. 

4 F. McLeod, The Roles of Christ’s Humanity in Salvation: Insights From Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2005), espe¬ 
cially chs. 6-7. 
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desire to account for the full humanity of Christ and “safeguard the 
freedom of the will in the ‘assumed man’ as in all other men.” 5 This 
desire to protect the humanity of Christ, though, is only part of the 
reason for the Antiochene insistence on the two-natures language. 
As McLeod notes, “Theodore derives his understanding of the 
unity of Christs natures from the exegetical and dogmatic tradi¬ 
tions that he inherited at Antioch and ... is especially convinced of 
the need to preserve the integrity of Christ s two natures in a union 
where the Word’s transcendence was not compromised [either].” 6 
Divine transcendence, immutability, and impassibility are also 
essential in understanding the Antiochene concept of the Incarna¬ 
tion, as is expressed in the prosopic union. 

Writing against the Alexandrians, Nestorius would contend 
that, “by granting that... [the Son] accepted suffering, you evacu¬ 
ate him of impassibility and of immortality, and of being 
consubstantial (dfioovaiog) with the Father, because he acquired a 
change of nature, seeing that [the Son] accepts and [the Father] 
accepts not [these sufferings] .” 7 Thomas G. Weinandy has pointed 
out that in The Bazaar ofHeracleideP Nestorius presents a threefold 
argument for the immutability of God: First, being transcendent, 
God is all perfect, immutable in himself, and thus cannot change. 
Second, God must also be immutable in relation to the Incarna¬ 
tion, for if any change was effected upon God by virtue of the 
Incarnation, then the incarnate one, he who is “man,” is no longer 
God but whatever God has been changed into. And third, “the Son 
must be immutable for the sake of the human nature, i.e., a change 
in the Son becoming man effects a change in the humanity as well, 
rendering it no longer an authentic humanity.” 9 Weinandy argues 

5 K. McNamara, “Theodore of Mopsuestia and the Nestorian Heresy: Part II,” Irish 
Theological Quarterly (April 1953): 188. 

6 McLeod, The Roles of Christ's Humanity, 144-45. 

7 Nestorius, The Bazaar of Heracleides, C.R. Driver and L. Hodgson, eds (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1925), 39 (as well as 91-95). My emphasis. 

8 Ibid., 16, 26-27. 

9 T. G. Weinandy, Does God Suffer? (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 2000), 177, n8. Mil- 
ton Anastos, “Nestorius was Orthodox,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 16 (1962): 140, 
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that at the heart of the disagreement between Cyril and Nestorius 
was a difference not in the terms used to describe the Incarnation, 
but in the conceptualization of the Incarnation itself: “The prob¬ 
lem was not that Nestorius and Cyril were using different words for 
the same concept, but rather they were using the same words for 
different concepts.” 10 Both Cyril and Theodore (and by extension 
Nestorius) used the term vvoaraaig-, for Cyril it signified the sub¬ 
ject to whom attributes and operations can be applied within the 
true substantial unity (i.e., the true existing individual), while for 
Theodore, vnoaracns indicated the real, complete, existing nature 
{(pvcns) in Jesus Christ; and since Christ is composed of two 
natures, by necessity he would have two vvoardaeis. So, for 
Cyril, single-subjectivity, being indicative of a single vnoaracng 
(via the hypostatic union) indicates one nature, that of the Word 
incarnate. For Theodore, on the other hand, only one hypostasis in 
Christ would mean that His human nature has lost its own reality 
and has been changed into a divine nature 11 : 

When, however, we return to the union ( ovva<peia ) [of the 
soul with its body], then we announce one prosdpon. Like¬ 
wise, when we define a human nature, we say that the nature 
of the soul is one [and] that of its body is another, since we ac¬ 
knowledge that each (i.e. body and soul) one of these has a 
qnomcl (Syriac for hypostasis) and a nature and are convinced 
that the soul, whenever it is separated from its body, remains 
in its nature and its own qndmd , 12 

Though both might have agreed that the humanity of Christ did 
not have an ontology preexisting the union with the divine, 

also argues that the impassibility of God rather a concern for the fullness of the 
human nature of Christ was the driving force for Nestorius. Weinandy (Does God 
Suffer?, 179) will counter Anastos’s attempt to reduce the Nestorian controversy to a 
battle over the meaning and use of terms (“Nestorius was Orthodox,” 120) that had 
not yet been defined and that both Nestorius and Cyril, at the end, could probably 
agree upon their common concepts. 

10 Weinandy, Does God Suffer:, 179, nil. 

11 See, McLeod, The Roles of Christ’s Humanity, 152. 

12 Theodore, De Incamatione VIII, in Swete ii: 299, tr. by McLeod, The Roles of 
Christ’s Humanity, 152. 
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conceptually Nestorius imagined the two natures as separate before 
the incarnation. “Because of this mental imaging,” says Weinandy, 
“he conceived the incarnational process, the ‘becoming,’ as the 
coming together or the joining of the two natures, but having men¬ 
tally separated them prior to the joining, he could not possibly con¬ 
ceive them as becoming ontologically one without destroying them 
in the process,” 13 which, ironically, is exactly what he thought Cyril 
was doing, creating a tertium quid. 

This reading of Nestorius leads Weinandy to conclude that, 
unlike the divinity and the humanity, the Antiochene common 
prosdpon has no ontological depth but is merely a “phenomen¬ 
ological interplay” between the divine and the human predicates 
due to the close relationship. 14 

Theodore, too, has been read as promoting a more dynamic, 
functional union rather than a metaphysical one. This union, how¬ 
ever, may be more than just a circumincession of two activities, for 
they “point to the inner presence in Christ of a human and a divine 
nature that not only function as one but are one in a union where 
Christ’s humanity shares in the Word’s honors, much in the same 
way the body shares with its soul an organic kind of union,” 1 , 5 but it 
is not ontological. 16 

13 Weinandy, Does God Suffer? y 181. 

14 Weinandy, Does God Suffer?, 179. 

15 McLeod, The Roles of Christ's Humanity 202-3. My emphasis. 

16 This conclusion has been challenged recently by Eric Phillips ( Man and Salvation in 
Theodore ofMopsuestia [PhD diss. Catholic University of America, 2006]) who has 
argued that the reason Theodore seems to be presenting a merely functional union 
in the “ common prosdpon ,” is both because he rules out the “union by substance” as 
an option and because of his frequent use of the of the soul/body analogy. Theodore 
does not use the language of single-subjectivity apart from the pragmatic/economic 
manifestation of the union as presented in Scriptures. “He is content to have two 
subjects,” argues Phillips, “because what is important to him is the union between 
the two persons, not the question of whether they are one afterwards in any ontologi¬ 
cal sense... The question whether “Jesus Christ” is the assumed man or the Person 
of the union poses a false dichotomy; He is both, because the Person of the union is 
the assumed man, as surely as He also is the assuming Word” (Phillips, Man and Sal¬ 
vation 4.35); For an excellent discussion on how the union of the common prosdpon 
is more than a functional one see also, R. A. Norris, J r., Manhood and Christ: A Study 
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Commenting on Phil 2:5-7, in his First Sermon Against the 
Theotokos , Nestorius would explain that the apostle: 

Did not say, “Let this mind be in you that was in God the Lo¬ 
gos, who being in the form of God, took the form of a slave.” 
Rather, he takes the term Christ to be an expression which 
signifies the two natures, and without risk he applies to him 
both the style “form of a slave,” which he took, and that of 
God. The descriptions are different from each other by reason 
of the mysterious fact that the natures are two in number . 17 

Later in the same sermon he would conclude: 

That which was formed in the womb is not in itself God. 

That which was created by the Spirit was not in itself God. 

That which was buried in the tomb was not in itself God.... 

But since God is within the one who was assumed, the one 
who was assumed is styled because of the one who assumed 
him. ... God has been joined to the crucified flesh, even 
though he has not shared its suffering... We confess both and 
adore them as one, for the duality of the natures is one on ac¬ 
count of the unity . 18 

This language lends itself to the argument that the prosopic union 
was indeed a “dynamic equivalent” of the Alexandrian communic - 
atio idiomatum. McLeod concludes that while “for Cyril, the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the Word .. .Theodore [(and Nestorius)] insists that 
human attributes ought to be imputed to Christ s human nature 
and divine attributes to the divine, while allowing both attributes 
to be assigned to the ego of the common prosdpon.” 19 The two 
hypostaseis are always one prosdpon , the hypostasis of Christs 

in the Christobgy of Theodore ofMopsuestia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963): 211- 
34: “One aspect of the divine Nature’s working all things’ in the Man, is the perfect 
co-operation of the Man’s will with the purposes of God: but this co-operation, 
wrought by the assistance of divine grace, is not what Theodore means when he re¬ 
fers to the union— He insists upon the reality of this co-operation, but within, and 
as a consequence of, the union” (227-28). 

17 Nestorius, First Sermon Against the Theotokos , in R. A. Norris, Jr., ed. and tr., The 
Christological Controversy (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980), 125-26. 

18 Ibid., 130-31. 

19 McLeod, The Roles of Christ's Humanity, 238-40. 
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humanity never being separated from that of the Word, “not even 
at Jesus’ death on the cross.” 20 1, too, have made the case elsewhere 
that Theodore indeed expressed a form of the communicatio 
idiomatum in his Christology; not the Alexandrian form (in 
abstracto ), but rather what would later be called a communicatio 
idiomatum in concreto, where the interchange of predicates is 
understood as taking jjlace at the level of the commonprosdpon, not 
between the natures/ 1 

As a result of this dual subjectivity and predication, the 
Antiochene interpreters also advanced a division of the dominical 
sayings. This division protected divine transcendence and, at the 
same time, safeguarded the fullness of the “assumed man” in the 
union. The problem it created, of course, was that such language 
was susceptible to the accusation it advocated “two sons”—a 
charge they would deny strenuously. 22 

Cyril’s Communication of Idioms and Divine Transcendence 

It seems quite ironic that in this discussion it would be Cyril, com¬ 
ing from the “allegorical school” of Alexandria, that would be more 
faithful to the Scriptural narrative of the Incarnation than his inter¬ 
locutors in Antioch, firm supporters of the historia of Scripture. 
Unlike his counterparts in the East, Cyril was far less interested in 
the impassibility of God per se than he was in the narrative of the 
incarnation. 23 Led by this narrative, Cyrils articulation of the 

20 Ibid., 153. 

21 Theodore of Mopsuestia, Commentary on the Gospel of John, Early Christian Studies 
vol. 7, George Kalantzis, tr. (Strathfield, Australia: St Paul’s Publications, 2004): 
34; also, G. Kalantzis, “Duo Filii and the Homo Assumptus in the Christology of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia: The Greek Fragments of the Commentary on John,” 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovaniences 78 (2002): 57-78 

22 “And what is said of God the Word is also clearly understood of the one assumed, even 
though he has been made perfect. And we are not forced because of this to say ‘two sons.’ 
For the soul and its body are two natures and are not like each other.” Theodori 
Mopsuesteni Fragmenta Syriaca , ed. and trans. Edward Sachau (Leipzig: G. Engelmann, 
1869). This is McLeod’s translation ( The Roles of Christ’s Humanity, 189). 

23 See J. O’Keefe, “Impassible Suffering? Divine Passion and Fifth-Century Christol¬ 
ogy,” Theological Studies 58 (1997): 39-60 for a good discussion on the topic. 
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communication of idioms insisted that, in the Incarnation, the 
divine and human attributes were not predicated of their respective 
natures, but of the single person of the Son KaO ’ vnoaramv. Such a 
reading of the communication of idioms ensured two fundamental 
precepts of human salvation: first, that it was indeed the Son of God, 
the Second Person of the Trinity, who experienced suffering, and, 
second, that it was true human suffering that the Son of God experi¬ 
enced. 24 This meant that “the Incarnation is not the compositional 
union of natures [(as was the case in the prosopic union)] but the 
person of the Son taking on a new manner or mode of existence.” 25 

Before the Formula of Reunion Cyril would insist: 

As for our Saviour s statements in the Gospels, we do not di¬ 
vide them out to two subjects or persons. The one, unique 
Christ (0 elg Kai povog Xpiarog) has no duality though he is 
seen as compounded in inseparable unity out of two differing 
elements ... all the sayings contained in the Gospels must be 
referred to a single person (eul npoaduq)), to the one incar¬ 
nate subject of the Word (vnoaraaei pia rfj rov Xoyov 
aeaapKOjpevrj) , 26 

For Cyril what was most important was to protect the integrity of 
the Scriptural narrative of the Incarnation itself—the narrative 
within which salvation occurs—not Gods transcendence or 
impassibility: 

Take the normal human being. We perceive in him two na¬ 
tures: one that of the soul, a second that of the body. We di¬ 
vide them, though, merely in thought (eu ifsiAalg ewoiaig), 
accepting the difference as simply residing in fine-drawn in¬ 
sight or mental intuition; we do not separate the natures out 
or attribute a capacity for radical severance to them (ovk dud 
pepog riOepev rag cfrvaeig ovre prju Siapnai f Siaropfju 
Svuapiu i<f)L€p.€v avralg), but see that they belong to one 
man so that the two are two no more and the single living be¬ 
ing is constituted complete by a pair of them. So though one 

24 Weinandy, Does God Suffer?> 203. 

25 Weinandy, Does God Suffer?, 200. 

26 AdNestorium, 3.8, in Wickham, 22-25. 
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attributes the nature of manhood and of Godhead to Em¬ 
manuel, the manhood has become the Word’s own and to¬ 
gether with it is seen one Son (77 avdpojnoTTjs yeyoueu iSla 
tov \ 6 yov Kai els vlds voelrai aw avTtj). Inspired Scrip¬ 
ture tells us he suffered in flesh and we should do better to use 
those terms than to talk of his sufferings ‘in the nature of the 
manhood’ {rrj <f>vaei rfjs dvdpconoTqTos). ... It is futile, 
then, for them to talk of his suffering in the nature of the 
manhood, separating it, as it were, from the Word and isolat¬ 
ing it from him so as to think of him as two and not one Word 
from God the Father yet incarnate and made man . 27 

In order to protect the full humanity of Christ—against 
Apollinarius—Nestorius had to begin from an anthropomorphic 
interpretation of the Incarnation; but that also meant that he 
“could not conceptually unite Jesus’ full divinity and full humanity 
in an ontological union for fear that such a union necessitated that 
the human experiences of the Son of God jeopardize the integrity 
of his divine status.” 28 For Cyril, however, rather than being incon¬ 
ceivable, the union of the two hypostaseisvrzs the interpretive key to 
the reality that “God qua God could not be born [or suffer], but if 
he became man, he could truly be born [suffer, and die]. ”29 ^ 

turn, 

this interpretation allowed him to confess that, 

the very Son begotten of God the Father, the Only-begotten 
God, impassible though he is in his own nature, has, as Scrip¬ 
tures say, suffered in flesh ( kcl'ltoi Kara <pvaiiv Idiav vnapx^u 
airadris , vapid TrenovOev) for our sake and that he was in the 
crucified body claiming the sufferings of his flesh as his own 
impassibly (rd rfjs Ideas' vapKos arraOcos otKeiovpevos 
na07 l 7 ). 30 

27 Cyril, Ad Succensus 2.5, in L R. Wickham, Cyril of Alexandria: Select Letters , 92-93: 
"... nepiepyorara tolvvv</> aai rd rfj<pvaei rfjsavBpuiTrdrrfTOsavrov TraOeivolov 
airodiLOTavres avrffv tov Xoyov Kai i£a) nOei/res IdiKoh;, Iva 8vo voSvrai Kai ovy 
elg 6TL aeaapKcopevog Kai evavOpcjTrjjaag 6 €K Oeov irarpoq Aoyog” 

28 Weinandy, Does God Suffer?, 175. 

29 Ibid., 174. 

30 AdNestorium , 3.6, in Wickham, 20-21. 
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Though within his existence as God the Son is impassible, 
within his existence as human he truly suffers and shares in our 
suffering. 

It is precisely at this point that the Antiochene prosopic union 
diverges from Cyril’s formulation of the communication of idioms. 
Foundational to the concept of the common prosopon is the incom¬ 
patibility of the two component elements: the divine and the 
human nature. Careful to protect divine transcendence and 
founded on anti-Arian and anti-Apollinarian polemic, the 
prosopic union would be necessarily anthropomorphic, insisting 
not only on the full humanity of the incarnate Son, but, moving 
one step further, it would result in a “phenotypical,” a functional, 
an economic “hybrid”—a meta-person, as Eric Phillips calls it, a 
real prosopic unity, but not a true Person: “When he ascends, he 
will manifest clearly the nature that is dwelling in him {clare mani- 
festabit naturam in se habitantem) , which obviously descended with 
no [physical] location having been changed.” 31 On the contrary, 
the Alexandrian communicatio idiomatum will be focused on the 
incarnational center, o Xoyos crap£ eyevero. For Cyril, the Incar¬ 
nation is truly an evavQpb)Trr)(jr\s\ “The one, unique Christ (6 els 
ml pouos XpLoros) has no duality, though he is seen as com¬ 
pounded in inseparable unity out of two differing elements.” 32 

Richard Bauckham and Fred McLeod both see in Alexandria 
and Antioch the fundamental dichotomy between what they call 
the “ontic” Christologies of the Fathers and the “functional” 
Christologies that mirror the Synoptics respectively. 33 Unlike 
Nestorius’ “functional” Christology, Cyril insisted on a “per¬ 
sonal/existential” conception. Through his mia-physis formulation 
Cyril intended to show that, as a human being is one entity, so 

31 Theodori Mopsuesteni Commentarius in Evangelium Johannis Apostoli, J.-M. Voste, 
ed. and tr. Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 115 (Louvain: Officina 
Orientali, 1940) 72/50 (Syr./Lat.). 

32 AdNestorium, 3.6, in Wickham, 20-21. 

33 R. Bauckham, God Crucified: Monotheism and Christology in the New Testament 
(Carlisle: Paternoster Press, 1998): 28; and McLeod, The Roles of Christ's Humanity , 
203. 
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Christ was also one entity and not one quiddity. “Jesus is the person 
of the Son existing as a man.” 34 

The Hypostatic Union: A Logkal Contradiction? 

Cyrils insistence on an Incarnation in which God suffers qua God 
seemed like utter madness to the Antiochenes. It appeared to drag 
God into “the mess of humanity” 35 and compromise God’s essen¬ 
tial, divine, predicates. Even years after the fateful events of 431, 
Nestorius would claim that such talk of “impassible suffering” was 
a blatant contradiction, a theological double-talk. 

And, like those who change him from his nature [(that is, the 
Arians)], at one time they [(that is, Cyril and his followers)] 
call him now impassible and immortal and unchangeable, 
and afterwards they prohibit him from being then called im¬ 
mortal and impassible and unchangeable, being angry 
against any one who repeatedly calls God the Word impassi¬ 
ble [i.e. himself ]. 36 

Theodoret, too, one of the “moderate” Antiochenes would 
exclaim: “Who in his senses would ever stand for such foolish rid¬ 
dles? No one has ever heard of an ‘impassible passion’ or an ‘im¬ 
mortal mortality.’ The impassible has never undergone passion, 
and what has undergone passion could not possibly be impassi¬ 
ble.” 37 

What, then, is one to make of such “foolish riddles”? Or, to 
return to the original question, was Cyril abandoning such formu¬ 
lations of “theological double-talk” by 433 in favor of a more easily 
explainable “two-natures” Christology? 

34 Weinandy, Does God Suffer?, 195-97. 

35 J. O’Keefe, “Impassible Suffering?, 58. 

36 Nestorius, Bazaar 1.3, tr. Driver, 94: Also, cf. Theodoret, Eranistes 218.303-4: 
“Who in his senses would ever stand for such foolish riddles? No one has ever heard 
of an impassible passion or an immortal mortality. The impassible has never under¬ 
gone passion, and what has undergone passion could not possibly be impassible.” 
Cyril takes this critique on in Quod unus 766B, 775E-776C.” 

37 Eranistes 218.303-4, in F. Young, From Nicaea to Chalcedon (London: SCM, 
1983). 
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In a recent article on the nature of the hypostatic union, John 
Lamont 38 has provided what seems to me to be invaluable assis¬ 
tance in re-evaluating the importance of the hypostatic union in 
Christology and the non-contradictory character of the impassible 
suffering of God. Beginning with a division of the predicates that 
assign divine and human attributes to the single person of Christ 
(divinity, eternality, infinite goodness, etc., on the one hand, and 
manhood, birth, being the son of Mary, having a rational body, 
etc., on the other) Lamont reminds us that “some of the predicates 
on the human list... are substantial predicates, that is, for a thing to 
have such a predicate true of it is for it to be something that has an 
independent existence, rather than for it to exist as part of an attrib¬ 
ute of something else.” 39 When we ask the question of how we are 
to understand the relationship between the one to whom the 
human predicates apply and the Son, the Second Person of the 
Trinity, Lamont argues that there are two possible answers: the first 
is a connection of identity ; the other sees the human predicates as 
added to the divine being, carefully maintaining the distinction 
between the predicates that are substantial in the cases of all other 
humans but are not substantial predicates in the case of Christ. 40 
Following Lamont s argument, I propose that the prosopic union 
represents this, second, answer. 41 Proceeding from an anthropo¬ 
morphic understanding of the Incarnation, the prosopic union 
would ascribe inferences of human attributes and properties (man¬ 
hood, birth, thirst, suffering, death, etc) to the “ commonprosopon ,” 
but only at the level of the human nature, never to the divine. The¬ 
odore explains it this way: “In the same way we say that the essence 
of God the Word is his own and that the essence of the man is 

38 J. Lamont, “The Nature of the Hypostatic Union,” Heythrop Journal 47 (2006): 
16-25. 

39 Ibid., 16. My emphasis. 

40 Ibid., 17. 

41 Here Lamont is going to remind us that, as Richard Cross has shown ( The Metaphys¬ 
ics of the Incarnation: Thomas Aquinas to Duns Scotus [Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2002]) this understanding of the hypostatic union was the only in operation 
through the Middle Ages. 
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[man s] own, for the natures are distinct, but the person effected by 
the union is one.” 42 As such, the prosopic union allows the 
Antiochenes “to adopt the general strategy of claiming that these 
inferences are valid when [they] want to preserve the [union] , 43 and 
invalid when [they] want to avoid contradiction.” 44 For example, 
in his Commentary on the Nicene Creed, Theodore imagines the 
Word explaining, “I would not have allowed this to happen to it 
[the Word s temple] had I not intended to do a higher thing to it.” 45 
In this (additive) relationship we can say that Christ indeed died on 
the cross because the human nature of the “common prosdpon suf¬ 
fered the death, and we can also say, at the same time, that the 
divine did not suffer, because “the center for divine and human 
activities are their existing natures—though always in relation to 
the ego of their common prosdpon .” 46 

The second possible answer—first in Lamont s account—is the 
relationship of identity. Lamont is quite aware (as am I) that a clear 
formulation of the indiscernability of identicals (Leibnizs Law) 
and predicate logic (Frege) did not develop until the mid-nine¬ 
teenth century, and that such an argument can be challenged as 
quite anachronistic, especially as one attempts to apply it to the 
fourth century. 47 Yet, I believe that Cyrils understanding of the 
hypostatic union was not as far removed from this notion of 

42 Theodore, On the Incarnation VIIL8, R. A. Norris, Jr., ed. and tr., The Christological 
Controversy (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980), 120. 

43 The communicatio idiomatum y says Lamont. 

44 Lamont, “The Nature of the Hypostatic Union,” 18. Therefore, concludes Lamont, 
“the attribute of being a man, which in other men consists in being independendy 
existing substance, in Christ amounts to being something like part or an attribute of 
the Second Person; where it is the Second Person that exists on its own rather than as 
a feature of something else. The [prosopic union] will then consist in the Second 
Person’s having these parts or attributes mentioned in the [list of human predicates] 
added on to his original divine being, the divine being that is described by the predi¬ 
cates of the divine list” (17). 

45 Theodore ofMopsuestia, Commentary of Theodore ofMopsuestia on the Nicene Creed > 
ed. and tr. A. Mingana, Woodbrooke Studies 5 (Cambridge: Heifer, 1932), 85. 

46 McLeod, The Roles of Christ's Humanity , 157-58. 

47 Lamont will develop the rest of his argument on the basis of divine simplicity, mean¬ 
ing that “God cannot have the contrary of any human or created property, but it al- 
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identity as it might seem at first. And that is because in Cyrils 
vocabulary, the term for 4 person 5 is not prosopon , as it is for the 
Antiochenes, but hypostasis (or physis ), signifying a singular subject 
of unity and attribution in Christ: the Second Person of the Trinity 
is the person of Jesus Christ. 48 Commenting on Is 11:12, he says: 

Now, we claim that the proclamation ... did not introduce 
Jesus to us as a mere man who was later inspired and became a 
sharer in gifts from God in the manner we do. Rather, he por¬ 
trays the Word ofGod made man, full of every good asfar as his 
nature goes, which he makes his own along with humanity and 
all that goes with it. It is characteristic of humanity, in fact, to 
possess none of the gifts from on high of itself and from its 
own nature; there is said to it, remember, ‘What do you have 
that you did not receive?’ (1 Cor 4:7) Rather, it is enriched 
from outside and from another source—namely, from 
God—with what surpasses its nature. The only-begotten 
Word of God, therefore, in lowering himself to the point of 
emptying (Phil 2:7), could not decline being demeaned by 
the emptying, and instead had to accept it because of the hu¬ 
manity, notfor his own sake but for ours, who are in need of ev¬ 
ery good, though by nature he is filled with them. And so 
even if in one place he is said to receive the Spirit, despite him¬ 
self being the source of the Holy Spirit, giving the Spirit not 
in a measured way but as it were distributing it to the saints 
from his own fullness, let us understand his receiving it as an 
index of the implications of the emptying, this being the way 
we shall properly arrive at the truth. 49 

Quite clearly, then, all predicates, whether those assign human or 
divine attributes to the person, can truly be said of the single 

lows that God can have the contradictories of human or created properties” (21) 
with the result that ‘‘every positive conception one has of God must be taken away” 
( 22 ). 

48 See, Weinandy, Does God Suffer? (also, T. G. Weinandy, Does God Change? The 
Word’s Becoming in the Incarnation [Petersham: St Bedes Publications, 1985]) and 
John Lamont, “Aquinas on Divine Simplicity,” Monist , 80,4 (1997): 521-39, for a 
thorough discussion the issue. 

49 Cyril, Commentary on Isaiah , ed. and tr. R. C. Hill, forthcoming. 
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person. Far from being a blatant contradiction, a theological dou¬ 
ble-talk, or jeopardizing the role for Christ s human freedom in the 
union, 50 Cyril s account of the hypostatic union allows him to pre¬ 
vent the contradictions from arising in the first place. “This is 
because,” argues Lamont, 

[Cyril’s account of the hypostatic union] is a statement about 
the identity of individuals, and...not about the natures of 
Christ at all. It thus preserves what St. Cyril wanted to express 
about the hypostatic union without having to make any 
claims about the identity or unity or mingling of the divine 
and human natures of Christ; it makes no claim about any¬ 
thing happening to either the divine or the human nature of 
Christ. It does make claims about these natures belonging to 
a particular individual, but the constitution of the natures 
themselves are left untouched by this claim. 51 

Conclusion 

The Antiochene prosopic union was based on the principle that 
those predicates that assign human attributes to Christ, those pred¬ 
icates that are substantial for all other humans, cannot be substan¬ 
tial predicates in the case of Christ. To avoid contradiction—and 
even the hint of divine passibility—the attributes of each nature 
will be understood as expressed in the Incarnation only at the level 
of the “common prosopon,” in a functional manner, the Scriptural 
statements describing the idioms of each nature during the Incar¬ 
nation will have to be divided, and a careful relationship will have 
to be established between biblical interpretation and worship. On 
the contrary, the hypostatic union will insist that there are no con¬ 
tradictions that need to be explained in the unmediated presence of 
the Second Person of the Trinity, for one cannot speak of the two 
natures as separate, isolated entities threatened by the union of 
incompatibles. Which is why Cyril can sign off on the Formula of 
Reunion without seeing much of a contradiction in the dual- 

50 McLeod, The Roles of Christ's Humanity, 231. 

51 Lamont, “The Nature of the Hypostatic Union,” 24. 
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nature language. His emphasis is on the identity of the unified, sin¬ 
gle subject of the Incarnation: “The difference between the natures 
of Christ was not abolished by the union [the reason being that the 
union is not a union in natures], but the property of each nature 
being preserved and harmonized (i vvvTpexovarjs ) in the one 
prosdpon and one hypostasis” 52 


52 Wessel, Cyril, TJ1 . Ov\ rfjs‘ t&v pvaeuv 8ia<f>opas dvx}pT)p.€in)s did rrji v evuoiv. 

Epistula ii CyrilliAlex. AdNestorium , ACO I.1.1, p. 2711.2-3. See the formula of the 
Council of Chalcedon in L. R. Wickham, Cyril of Alexandria: Select Letters, 7 n8: 
ovdapov Tfjs" t(ov <pvae<i)v 8ia<j>opds dpflpTjfiei'rjs 8ia tt)u imau v (ACO II. 1,32511 
3Iff) “no way was the difference between the two natures abolished on account of 
the union.” 
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The Liturgical Commemoration of 
Augustine in the Orthodox Church: 

An Ambiguous lex orandi for 
an Ambiguous Lex Credendi 

Peter Galadza 1 

There can be no doubt that the adage lex orandi, lex credendi exer¬ 
cises unquestioned sway among Eastern Orthodox. 2 Conse¬ 
quently, the presence of a liturgical cult honoring someone 
presumably should be an important determinant regarding his or 
her position in the Church. What do we find when we try to apply 
this principle to the status of Augustine of Hippo (f430) in Eastern 
Orthodoxy? 3 A somewhat “Byzantine” situation, with the latter 
term understood in its post-Gibbon, pejorative sense. 

At the present time, there are not two akolouthiai (sets of propers) 
to Augustine for use in Orthodox worship (as is usually asserted), but 
four. 4 And in addition to these, we also find a magnificent 


1 An earlier version of this paper was delivered during a meeting of the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Study Group at the American Academy of Religion, Washington DC, Novem¬ 
ber, 2006. The author wishes to thank Deborah Brown, librarian, Dumbarton 
Oaks Byzantine Research Center, and Fr Antoine Lambrechts, librarian of the Ben¬ 
edictine Monastery of Chevetogne, for their generous assistance. 

2 See, for example, Thomas Fisch, ed., Liturgy and Tradition: Theological Reflections of 
Alexander Schmemann (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1990), 38-39,44-47, 33, 55- 
36,67-68, 137-38. 

3 Incidentally, in spite of its comprehensive scope, we find no reference to this ques¬ 
tion in the otherwise superb study by Aldo Moda, “Agostino e la sua ereditk,” 
Nicolaus: Rivista di Teologia Ecumenico-Patristica 28 (2001): 175-267. 

4 The following two are the ones usually listed in bibliographies on the topic: ’ IaK(u|3os 
povaxfe ayiopeiTTis tou Neaaia]TUdTOu, 'AkoAovOlg rod ev ayioiq narpoq ftfiQv 
'Ayovcrrivov 'Ettlgkottov 'L-mruvoq (’Ey Epupvfl [Smyrna], Tvnoypcuj/ias n. Mapicomn)- 
Xou, 1861); and Twava^s AayiTjXtSTis, 'AxoAovOla eopraGipoq elg rdv evaytoig warepa 
rjptov 'Ayovcrrivov, 'Ettlgkottov Tmrtovog (’ABrjvm [Athens]: TvTroypa^eioy «’E(|>r|(J.e- 
ptSos T<ov ’EpyaTwy», 1914). These bibliographies can be found in OpTjGKevTiKij xai 
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akathistos hymn. 5 But the proliferation of such texts is not what 
makes this “Byzantine” (though the vehement rejection of Augus¬ 
tine by some Orthodox does add an even greater air of confusion) 
but rather the fact that only one of these four sets of propers has been 
approved by a synod of bishops, that is, by collective ecclesial author¬ 
ity. While that might normally seem enough to affirm Augustine’s 
status, the aforementioned synod of bishops was not considered 
canonical by world Orthodoxy when it promulgated the text. 6 

Nonetheless, since 1968, the Church of Greece, for example, has 
included Augustine in her calendar, 7 though again, this insertion has 
been contested. More significandy, however, one searches in vein in 
the official menaion of the Church of Greece for a troparion or 
kontakion to Augustine 8 —though such compositions do exist. Of 
course, there are coundess saints listed in the menaion for whom a 
troparion and kontakion are not included, but none of them is as con¬ 
troversial for the Orthodox as Augustine. 

Augustine’s Orthodox Detractors 

Before turning to a detailed analysis of the liturgical cult for Augus¬ 
tine, 9 let us summarize the controversy surrounding him and his 

’HOuaj * EyKVKXonaiSeia , Tofiog TpiTos (’AGfjvai [Athens], 1963); and Louis Petit, 
Bibliographie des Acolouthies Grecques (Bruxelles: Society des Bollandistes, 1926), 
19-20. The following two are not listed in bibliographies on the topic: Isaac 
Lambertsen, tr., The Menaion of the Orthodox Church , vol. 10, June (Liberty, Ten¬ 
nessee: The St John of Kronstadt Press, 1999); and Denis (Guillaume), Supplement 
au Minie, AoUt (Nimes: Chez l’auteur et traducteur, 1999), 343-56. 

5 Kuupiavos Movaxos,Xaip€TL(Tfiol elq rdv Tepov 'Ayovarivov (©eaaaXoi/ucT) [Thes- 
salonike]: ’EicSoaeig II. !>, Floupuapa, 1998). 

6 On May 17, 2007, The Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia (ROCOR) re¬ 
established communion with the Patriarchate of Moscow, thereby regaining its ca¬ 
nonical status. 

7 ' HpepoXoyiov rfjg 'EKKXrfaLag rfjg 'EAAaSog, rod 8lct€ktov irovg, erog 8e Karov 
(’A0?|vai [Athens]: *BcSoaeis 1 % ’AttocttAlktis' Alokorqs rr\<g ’ Ewdipta? 1% 'EVAdSos, 
1968), 124. 

8 Mrjvaiov rov Tovvlov, Tlepiixov anacrav rfjv avrjKOvaav avrQ aKoXovOiav 
(’AGrjvai [Athens]: ’EkSoctcls Tfjs ’ATToorAiKfjs ALaKOvtas rr\s * EKKAriaiag Trig 
‘EXAdSos, 1992). 

9 Incidentally, the existence of icons portraying a given personage presumably pro- 
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thought. The three most vehement detractors of Augustine within 
contemporary Orthodoxy are Michael Azkoul, Paul Verghese and 
John Romanides. Before I cite their criticisms, however, keep in 
mind that most of the works quoted below were issued by respect¬ 
able academic publishers. 

Let us begin with Michael Azkoul, who in his 1990 book, The 
Influence of Augustine of Hippo on the Orthodox Church, had the fol¬ 
lowing to say. 

May we call Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo, a Saint and Fa¬ 
ther of the Orthodox Church? Shall we call him outlaw? For 
the West, since the age of King Charlemagne, it never oc¬ 
curred to anyone to ask the question. Virtually every medi¬ 
eval and Reform theologian wrapped himself in the mantle of 
Augustine s authority. There is not a single modern philoso¬ 
pher ... who is not indebted to him in some way. There could 
not have been a Carolingian Renaissance, Scholasticism, Ref¬ 
ormation and no secular modernity ... without him. 10 

Augustine is likewise the origin, whatever modifications 
have been made through the centuries, of almost every reli¬ 
gious opinion which separates Western Christendom from 
the Orthodox Church —philosophical or cataphatic theol¬ 
ogy, filioque , eternal Ideas, predestination, created and irre- 

vides added evidence of his/her status in the Church. A separate study could easily be 
written on this topic, but here I will only note that at least four different icons of Au¬ 
gustine can be found in the following Orthodox publications: npaeocjiaeuasL 
3Ht4fUKJionedua, Tom 1 (MocKBa [Moscow]: IJepKOBHo-HayHHBiii ijemp 
«IIpaBOCnaBHaa 3HUMKJione£Ma», 2000), 105; Blktwp McrrOaios, ‘O Meyag 
ZvvagapLOTijg rfjg ’ OpQo8o£ov * EKKXrjalag, 'ExSooLg B\ Topog ZT, Mrjv Tovviog 
(’AOrjvai [Athens], 1962), 207; Makarios of Simonos Petra, Mother Maria (Rule), 
and Mother Joanna (Burton), The Synaxarion: The Lives of the Saints of the Or¬ 
thodox Church, vol. 5 (Ormylia [Chalkidike]: Holy Convent of the Annunciation 
of Our Lady, 2005), 515; and 0pr](7KevTiKrf Kai 'HQlkt) ’Ey/cv/cAonalSeia, Topos 
TpiTos (’A0fivai [Athens], 1963), 464. 

10 The Influence of Augustine of Hippo on the Orthodox Church , T exts and Studies in Re¬ 
ligion 56 (Lewiston/Queenston/Lampeter: The Edwin Mellen Press, 1990), 265. 
The following is a condensed version of this work: Michael Azkoul, Augustine of 
Hippo: An Orthodox Christian Perspective (Dewdney, BC: Monastery of All Saints of 
North America / Synaxis Press, n.d.). 
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sistible grace (monergism), the immateriality of the soul, 
Idealistic epistemology, mystagogical legalism, “Nestorian” 
or dualistic Christology and ecclesiology; purgatory, visio 
beata and, above all, Hellenism, the invisible hand behind 
Augustine’s innovations ... n 

Any defense ofAugustine’s sanctity, from an Orthodox per¬ 
spective, can only be the result of an erroneous study of 
church history and, perhaps, a false sense of piety. 12 

Tradition has spoken: Augustine is neither a Saint nor a Fa¬ 
ther of the Orthodox Church. He must be classified with 
Tatian, Clement and Origen, Arios, Lanctantius, Commod- 
ianus, Diodoros of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Nestor- 
ios, Eutyches, Severus of Antioch, etc. 13 

In any case, it is enough that, historically, Augustine has no 
cultus in Orthodoxy. If nothing else, he has been condemned 
by indifference. 14 

Consequently, for Azkoul, the argument that the Orthodox 
Church has never condemned Augustine (and can therefore accept 
his cultus) would be specious. According to him, previously she 
had never had sufficient familiarity with his work to pronounce a 
condemnation. 

Paul Verghese, in his 1972 book, The Freedom of Man (again, 
issued by a respectable publisher) argued that Augustine was 
responsible for the following errors that have allegedly come to 
infect recent Western theology: "... a low view of the Incarnation, 
flight from the world, an estimate of humans as abject dependants, 
an individualistic view of salvation, and finally, low esteem for the 
sacraments.” 15 

John Romanides, the eminent theologian who spent several 
years teaching in the USA, has been far less vehement in his 

11 Azkoul, The Influence of Augustine, 265. 

12 Ibid., 266. 

13 Ibid., 268. 

14 Ibid., 271. 

15 Cited in Robert Dodaro and George Lawless, eds., Augustine and His Critics: Essays 
in Honour of Gerald Bonner (London and New York: Routledge, 2000), 142. 
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(public) criticism of Augustine, but almost every one of his works 
dealing in any way with East-West relations makes Augustine the 
source of virtually every fault and deviation in Catholic and 
Protestant theology. Entire chapters of books are devoted to tracing 
this “genealogy of error.” 16 

Augustine's Orthodox Defenders 

In view of the strong anti-Western biases evident in Michael 
Azkoul’s book (and to a lesser extent in Verghese’s work) one might 
expect Augustine’s devotees within Orthodoxy to belong to the 
more ecumenically-minded members of that Church. The oppo¬ 
site is true. Ironically, the most impassioned defense of Augustine 
within contemporary Orthodoxy is from the pen of Seraphim 
Rose, a hieromonk of the Russian Orthodox Church outside Rus¬ 
sia (ROCOR), a Church which to the present considers ecumenism 
to be the pan-heresy undergirding all other contemporary here¬ 
sies. 17 But not only was Rose’s defense of Augustine welcomed in 
the most anti-ecumenical circles of Orthodoxy, including Mount 
Athos, 18 it was precisely the Synod of Bishops of the Russian 
Orthodox Church Outside Russia which commissioned and 
approved an akolouthia for Augustine in 1955, 19 making it, as 

16 See, for example Chapter Nine, entitled «‘0 Airyowmvos Kal a! TTepi ‘Aylas TpuiBos 
TrXavai, tov ’Attoyovwi/ tov OpayKoXaTivtov, PwpaiOKaOoXiKuv Kal npoTeaTairra)v» 
in Volume One of his Aoyparuaj Kal avfipoAuaj deoXoyla rrjg ’ Op6o8o(ov 
KaOoXiKijg 'EKKXrjalag (0eaaaXov'ucr| [Thessalonike]: ’EkSoocis n. 2. Iloupvapa), 
379-400; the last chapter of his book, Franks, Romans, Feudalism and Doctrine: An 
Interplay Between Theology and Society (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press, 1982), 60-98, especially 72, 73, 77, 83; and his study Td npoiraropiKov 
‘Afiaprrjpa (’AOfjvm [Athens]: Aop-og, 1989). 

17 For background on this see http://www.orthodoxinfo.com/ecumenism.aspx. 

18 See page 2 of the Introduction by Alexey Young to Seraphim Rose, The Place of 
Blessed Augustine in the Orthodox Church (Platina, CA: Saint Herman of Alaska 
Brotherhood, 1983). Similar conservative Orthodox support for Augustine can be 
found at “The Blessed (Saint) Augustine of Hippo. His Place in the Orthodox 
Church: A Corrective,” http://www.orthodoxinfo.com/inquirers/bless_aug.aspx. 

19 See the note to this effect in Isaac Lambertsen, trans., The Menaion of the Orthodox 
Church , vol. 10, June (Liberty, Tennessee: St John of Kronstadt Press, 1999), 243.1 
have been informed by reliable sources that the Slavonic original exists only in 
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noted above, the only collective ecclesial authority in Orthodoxy to 
do so. 

Seraphim Rose makes the following arguments in defense of 
Augustine and his inclusion in the Orthodox calendar: 

In the nineteenth century, out of a similar zeal [to give glory 
to God’s saints] the Russian Church took the name of Augus¬ 
tine from St Nicodemus’s Synaxarion and added it to its own 
calendar. This was not any kind of “canonization” of Blessed 
Augustine, for he had never been regarded in the East as any¬ 
thing other than a Father and a Saint [emphasis added]. 20 

Throughout his booklet, Rose argues that while Augustine erred in 
his formulations regarding grace and free will, predestination and 
the procession of the Holy Spirit, all of these errors were exaggera¬ 
tions rather than heresies, and they were propounded before the 
Orthodox Church had definitively spoken on these subjects. Thus, 
Rose insists that retrojecting into Augustine’s thought Calvinist or 
filioquistic formulations, for example, is simply logical fallacy 21 
Now, while Rose is actually incorrect in stating that the Russian 
Church began inserting Augustine’s name into its calendar in the 
nineteenth century 22 (this does not occur until the mid-twentieth 
century) it is certainly the case that nineteenth-century Russian 
theologians and most twentieth-century Russian churchmen have 
been receptive to Augustine’s thought. 23 In any case, none of them 
scored Augustine the way Azkoul, Verghese or Romanides did. 

manuscript. In any case, Lambertsen’s translations are always very literal and in this 
case his translation is entirely adequate for our purposes. 

20 Seraphim Rose, The Place of Blessed Augustine in the Orthodox Church , 39. 

21 Ibid., 28-29. 

22 Ibid., 39. It is rather the case that in the nineteenth century certain Russian hagiog- 
raphers begin to include his name in their menologies (not liturgical calendars). See, for 
example, Onnaper (T yMMJiCBCKMM), coct., TKumia Camibixb, HmuMhuxb Flpaeo- 
cjia&HOK) IJepxoeiio, houb (CaHKT-IIeTep6yprb [St Petersburg]: PtoflaHie 
KHMronpoaaBija PL JI. Ty30Ba, 1856); and Ceprww, apxieimcKon, Tlojiubiu 
MtcsUfecjioeb Bocmofca , Tom 2 (BjiaflHMipt [Vladimir]: TMno-JlMTorpa4)na 
B. A. IlapKOBa, 1901). 

23 This is the thrust ofMyroslaw I. Tataryn y s Augustine and Russian Orthodoxy: Russian 
Orthodox Theologians and Augustine of Hippo—A Twentieth Century Dialogue 
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Myroslaw Tataryn, in his book, Augustine and Russian Ortho¬ 
doxy, lists the following nineteenth-century East-Slavic theologians 
who engaged and evaluated positively various aspects of Augus¬ 
tine’s thought: Georgii Malevanskiy, P. Vereshchatskiy, Alexander 
Yakhuntov, Mikhail Krasin, and Porfirii Popov. 24 The nineteenth 
century ended with the monumental Orthodox Theological Ency¬ 
clopedia of St Petersburg approvingly quoting L. Pisarevs study of 
Augustine in which the former asserted that “the teaching of 
Augustine can be accepted as a model of genuine [true] Orthodox 
Christian teaching.” 25 The Encyclopedia further quotes Pisarevs 
statement: 

One should note that the merits of Blessed Augustine in this 
area [the doctrine of grace in relation to free will] can be com¬ 
pared with the merits of the great fathers and teachers of the 
Eastern Church such as St Athanasius of Alexandria, St Basil 
the Great, St Gregory the Theologian and St Gregory Nyssa. 26 

Earlier in the Encyclopedia entry, the anonymous author states: 
“Blessed Augustine is one of the teachers of the universal 
Church,” 27 and “He established solid and well-defined teaching 
regarding the Holy Trinity and Christ.” 28 

In the twentieth century, the list of Russian Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians who sympathetically (though not uncritically) engaged 
Augustine includes: Pavel Florensky, 29 Sergei Bulgakov, 30 and 
Georges Florovsky. 31 According to E. L. Mascall’s necrology of 
Florovsky, the latter is reported to have asserted during a public 

(Lanham-New York-Oxford: International Scholars Publications, 2000). 

24 Ibid., 23. 

25 A. n. JIonyxMH, pefl., npaaocjiamas.EozocaoecKasi OHU/UKJtonebia, Tom 1 
(IleTporpafl [Pet rograd]: T*morpa<t>iui A. n. JIonyxMHa, 1900), 108. 

26 Ibid., 110. 

27 Ibid., 106. 

28 Ibid. 

29 See Tataryn, Augustine and Russian Orthodoxy, 45-52. 

30 Ibid., 66-97. 

31 Ibid., 97-118. 
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lecture in 1935: “I would say that Augustine is really an Eastern 
Father.” 32 

Similarly positive evaluations can be adduced from Greek theo¬ 
logians through the centuries, though the fact that the first docu¬ 
mented translations of Augustine into Greek were undertaken by 
latinophrones of the late Byzantine period provides Orthodox 
detractors of Augustine with additional confirmation of his 
“errors.” 33 

The Insertion of Augustine’s Vita into the Synaxarion 

As noted above, it was Nicodemos the Hagiorite who first included 
a vita of St Augustine in his three-volume Synaxaristes published in 
1819 with the approval of the Constantinopolitan patriarch. 34 
Recently it has been asserted that Dmitri of Rostovs Chet’-Minei, 
published a century before Nicodemoss Synaxaristes, included a 
vita of Augustine, and that “this action drew the wrath of Moscow 
theologians on [Dmitri], as they considered that this was a rever¬ 
sion to the ratification of Latin theology.” 35 This, however, is false; 

32 Cited in Tataryn, Augustine and Russian Orthodoxy , 102. For a more recent Russian 
appreciation of Augustine see IImtmpmm, apxwenHCKon BojiOKOJiaMCKMM, «0 
EnaaceHHOM ABrycmHe», Eo?ocjioeacue Tpydu 15 (1976) 3-24. 

33 On the Augustinian legacy in late Byzantium see A. Z. Nucr|Tas, «‘H Flapouala rou 
’Ayowrivou ott|v ’AvaToXiral ’EKK\r]aLa», KXrjpovopta 14 (1982): 7-26. 

34 NucoSripos ‘AyiopeiTrjs, LvvatjapiaTrjq roiv SdiSetca prjvSv tov iviavrov, T6|ios 
rptTos (*Ev ZaKw0o), 1868), 108-9. The first edition of 1819 is not readily available 
in Western libraries (even the Dumbarton Oaks Library does not hold a copy). 
However, the subsequent editions, such as the one consulted and cited here, could 
not have substantially altered the entry on Augustine. For background on Nico¬ 
demos see Carmelo Giuseppe Conticello, ed., La thSologie byzantine etsa tradition II 
(XIII-XIXs.), Corpus Christianorum (Turnhout: Brepols, 2002), 905-78; Yannis 
Spiteris, La teologia ortodossa neo-greca (Bologna: Edizione Dehoniane, 1992), 66- 
81; Nicodemos of the Holy Mountain, A Handbook of Spiritual Counsel\ tr. Peter A. 
Chamberas, The Classics of Western Spirituality (New York: Paulist Press, 1989), 1- 
65; and Gerhard Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie in derZeitder Turkenherrschafi 
(1453-1821): Die Orthodoxie im Spannungsfeld der nachreformatorischen 
Konfessionen des Western (Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagbuchshandlung, 1988), 
especially 377. 

35 Makarios of Simonos Petra etal., The Synaxarion: The Lives of the Saints of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church, vol. 5, 515. 
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Dmitri’s Chet’-Minei never included St Augustine, though it is easy 
to imagine how this idea could have gained currency: Dmitri had 
indeed inserted a substantial number of early Latin saints into his 
menology, 36 and he did provoke the wrath of Patriarch Joachim of 
Moscow over the ascription of the adjective “Orthodox” to Jerome. 37 

The reference to Jerome brings us back to Nicodemos’ 
Synaxaristes, for it is under the date “June 15,” that is, the date for 
Jerome’s commemoration, that Nicodemos chose to insert Augus¬ 
tine. Nicodemos provides no explanation for this, though he must 
have known that, according to historical records, Augustine died 
on August 28. Was Nicodemos hoping to blunt criticism of his 
innovation by joining Augustine to an associate already found in 
the Orthodox calendar? Orthodox authors draw attention to a sev¬ 
enth-century image that depicts Augustine with Jerome (and Greg¬ 
ory the Great). 38 Would Nicodemos have been aware of this and 
could this have been an additional stimulus for listing him with 
Jerome on June 15 rather than the day of his passing? We may never 
know, but for our purposes it suffices to say that Nicodemos’ vita 
provides no hint of controversy surrounding Augustine’s theology, 
and in keeping with the adage that “long-standing tradition” is the 
memory of two generations, it is precisely two generations after the 
publication of Nicodemos’ Synaxaristes that we find our first 
, akolouthia to Augustine. 

Akolouthiai for the Commemoration of Augustine 

The Akolouthia oflakovos ofNeaskitis, 1861 

According to Louis Petit and his Bibliographies des Acolouthies 
Grecques (where he cites another bibliography by a monk of 

36 AneKcaHAp flepataBMH, «HeTMM-MidHeii CBaTMTena flHMjrrpMji, MPiTpo- 
nOJIHTa POCTOBCKOTO, KaK LjepKOBHOMCTOpPIHeCKMM M JIMTepaTypHbIM 

naM#THMK», nacTb 2, Eotocjioeacue Tpydu 16 (1976): 32, 59,131. 

37 flepataBMH, ^erapi-MMHeM CBHTMTejia flMMprrpMa», nacTb 1, Bo?ocjioe- 
CKue Tpydu 15 (1976): 104. On the absence of Augustine from Dmitri of Rostov’s 
Chet’-Minei , Martin Jugie also provides correct information. See his «Saint Augus¬ 
tin dans la literature thdologique de l’figlise russe», Echos cTOrient 29 (1930): 394. 

38 Rose, The Place of Blessed Augustine, 41. 
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Xenophon on Mt Athos) in 1861, a certain Athonite monk of 
Neaskitis, by the name of Iakovos, composed a twenty-eight-page 
set of propers for the commemoration of Augustine on June 15. 
The booklet appeared in Smyrna, published by P. Markopoulos at 
the so-called Evangelical School. The set of propers was apparently 
requested by a Greek architect by the name of Augustinos 
Andriotes. 39 The booklet is not available in any repository outside 
Greece (or possibly even beyond Mt Athos), so I have not been able 
to consult it. Note, however, that a twenty-eight-page set of propers 
must certainly be a fulsome one, which means that Iakovos proba¬ 
bly did more than simply compose a set of stichera for vespers with 
several analogous compositions for matins—a kind of minimum 
for saints of little prominence whom one nonetheless desires to fete 
in some way. 

The Akolouthia ofloannesDanilides, 1914 

The next set of propers for the commemoration of Augustine is 
more readily available in the West, and it too was composed by an 
Athonite monk, Ioannes Danilides, listed simply as “archimandrite 
and pneumatikos of the Holy Mountain.” His akolouthia for 
Augustine, published in 1914, contains no ecclesiastical endorse¬ 
ment any kind, though it is dedicated to a certain “Augustina.” 40 

I noted above that Iakovos s akolouthia must have been a fulsome 
one. In the case of Danilides s set of propers it is fulsome indeed. 
The Athonite archimandrite provides everything needed to fete 
Augustine with an all-night vigil: Old Testament lections at ves¬ 
pers, 41 stichera for the lite , 42 and a gospel for matins. 43 Incidentally, 
the next two akolouthiai that we will be examining also allow for a 
vigil. Consequently, there is more Byzantine-Greek and Byzantine- 

39 Louis Petit, Bibliographie des Acolouthies Grecques (Bruxelles: Society des Bollan- 
distes, 1926), 19-20. 

40 Aai/iT]Xi8Tis J AicoXovdta eopTaaifiog elq rdyeyaytoig narepa ruitiv 'A yowrLvov, 3—4. 

41 Three composite readings from The Wisdom of Solomon. Ibid., 6-7. 

42 Three stichera along with a doxastichon are provided. Ibid., 7—8. 

43 Danilides directs the priest to read the same gospel as that appointed for the feast of 
John Chrysostom. Thus the reading is Jn 10:1—9. 
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Slav hymnography devoted to Augustine than to Maximus the 
Confessor, Gregory of Nyssa or Irenaeus of Lyons! 44 

Returning to Danilides, one notes that the comprehensiveness 
of his akolouthia is matched by the maximalism of his encomia. 
And this maximalism includes Augustine’s theobgy. This is signifi¬ 
cant because Augustine’s Orthodox defenders insist that while his 
theology may have been flawed, his piety was exemplary. Seraphim 
Rose states: “Augustine is one with the simple Orthodox faithful, as 
well as with all the Holy Fathers of East and West who, whatever 
their various failings and differences in theoretical points of doc¬ 
trine, had a single deeply Christian heart and soul.” 45 And, “Augus¬ 
tine’s main benefit for us today is probably as a Father of Orthodox 
piety—something with which he was filled to overflowing.” 46 

But Danilides goes far beyond extolling Augustine’s piety in his 
1914 akolouthia. Time and again, Danilides praises him precisely for 
his Orthodox theology. For example, in the doxastichon for the 
Stichera at the Praises, we find the following exhortation: “Come, let 
us joyfully hymn the boast of theologians and the champion of right 
[correct] dogmas.” 47 A search of the relevant propers demonstrates 
that neither John the Divine, nor Gregory the Theologian, John 
Chrysostom and Basil the Great, nor Maximus the Confessor, 
receive such an accolade. John the Divine is simply extolled as “our 
champion,” 48 Gregory the Theologian is only “the champion of the 

44 In the standard compilations, all three of these receive the minimal three stichera at 
vespers with doxasticha at “Lord, I have cried” and at the aposticha, a canon at mat¬ 
ins (with its sessional hymn), and an exaposteilarion. 

45 Rose, The Place of Blessed Augustine, Aft. 

46 Ibid. 

47 0€oXoya)v to euxos icai op0a)v SoypaTwv tov irpopaxov feme yri0oawo)5 i>|ivtjcr(i)|jLLv. 
AavirjXiSris, * AkoXovQIol , 12. In a similar vein: Aeirre ttkjtol, ttjs ewepetas tov 
KipuKa icai ’EKKXrjaias tt)v arfjXriv, twv OeoXoytov to evxos. Ibid., 5; ©eoXoyov tov 
KpaTLOTov, auyypa<(>ea tov apiaTov ... up.vrjaa)p.ev. Ibid., 5; ‘Ttreppaxos <j5<f>0r|; 
Geoppfjpov, Aoypchw tgjv Oetwv toO XpiaToO, Kai cttuXos aTtepiTpeirTos, ttjs 
’EKKXrjatag v Ev8o£e, ‘Iepapxwv dyXdlapa, Kal ’Op0o86£a)v to aejivtopa. Ibid., 9. 

48 Third troparion of the Third Ode of the Second Matins Canon, September 26, 
Mrjmtou tov lenrepppiov, Ilepiexov anacrav rfjv dvrjKovcrav avro aKoXovOlav 
(’AGfjvai [Athens]: *Eic86aeis ttjs ’ATToaToXiKfjs Aiaxovtag ttis- ’EKKXrjdias trj? ‘EXXa8os, 
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faith,” 49 and the three hierarchs together are only “champions of the 
Trinity.” 50 (Maximus the Confessor isn’t a “champion” at all.) And 
Danilides is obviously trying to counter any would-be Eastern 
detractors of Augustine when he writes: “Rejoice, O you who 
clearly expounded that the Father is without generation, that the 
Son is born of the Father, and that the Spirits proceeds from the 
Father alone [sic].” 51 As we know, until the time of Phorius in the ninth 
century, even Eastern Fathers, who always spoke of the Spirit proceed¬ 
ing from the Father, did not insist on adding “from the Father alone.” 52 
To ascribe such a formulation to Augustine, the alleged Father of 
filioquism, is bold indeed. However, as noted in our introduction, 
Danilides’ akolouthia was never promulgated by ecclesiastical authority. 

The ROCORAkolouthia, 1955 

It is precisely to an akolouthia that did receive such approbation 
that we now turn. As mentioned in our introduction, in 1955 the 
Synod of Bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia, 
under the presidency of Metropolitan Anastassy (Gribanovsky), 
approved a Slavonic set of propers for use on June 15. The propers 
had been commissioned previously by Archbishop John Maxi- 
movitch, and written by archimandrite Amvrossy Pogodin of Holy 
Trinity Monastery at Joidanville. 53 And incidentally, lest anyone think 
that this was an expression of ecumenism, during a period when 
ROCOR was more open to East-West exchange, 54 this archimandrite 

1993), 392. 

49 Sessional hymn after the Third Ode of the Matins Canon, January 25, MrjvaTov tov 
’I avovapiov , 477. 

50 Second sticheron at “Lord, I have cried,” January 30, Mrjvatov rod ’ Iavovapiov , 
557. 

51 Xaipoig, 6 t6v IJarepa ayevvrjTdv elvai Tpavaoaq, tov 8e Tiov £k tov IJaTpog 
yevvrjTdv Kai t 6 lived pa to "Ayiov £k povov tov IJarpdg eKiropevopevov. 

52 On this question see Dietrich Ritschl, “Historical Development and Implications 
of the Filioque Controversy,” in Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ: Ecumenical Reflections 
on the Filioque Controversy , ed. Lukas Vischer (London, Geneva: SPCK/WCC, 
1981), 61. 

53 Lambertsen, tr., The Menaion, vol. 10, p. 141. 

54 Until the early 1960s, ROCOR was far more open to contact and exchange with non- 
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Ambrossy is also the author of a rather anti-ecumenical study of the 
Council of Florence. 55 

Before proceeding to the akolouthia, note that the 1999 English 
translation of this set of propers includes a footnote in which we 
read that St Augustine “has from ancient times been included in 
the menologies of the Orthodox Church,” though “no service had 
ever been written for him.” 56 The note is incorrect, of course, on 
two counts: as we have seen, Augustine’s name has not been in 
Orthodox menologies from ancient times, and services to him had 
been composed previously. 

Much like Danilidess akolouthia, the ROCOR set of propers 
repeatedly extols Augustine’s theology. He is “the confirmation of 
the Orthodox Faith,” “a flame burning up heresies”; 57 “the 
elucidator of dogmas”; 58 “a great treasury of dogmas”; “wondrous 
instructor of the whole world,” 59 “a bulwark of Orthodoxy,” 60 “a 
mystagogue of theology” 61 —and this is only a fraction of the refer¬ 
ences to his teaching. As if responding to Augustine’s detractors, 
the ROCOR propers add: “Let no one turn away from the counte¬ 
nance of the blessed one .. .” 62 

Finally, the ROCOR propers include an assertion redolent with 
irony: “What now shall we call thee, O Augustine? Beloved disciple 
of the great Ambrose? Yet thou didst surpass him in the depths of 
thy theology.” 63 I say “ironic” because whereas the tenth-century 
quasi-“ur-menology,” as it were, of Simeon Metaphrastes does 
include Ambrose among its 150 saints, 64 it does not include 

Orthodox than presently. 

55 St Mark of Ephesus and the Union of Florence (Jordanville, NY: Holy Trinity Monas¬ 
tery, 1963). 

56 Lambertsen, tr., The Menaion, vol. 10, 141. 

57 Ibid. 

58 Ibid., 142. 

59 Ibid., 145. 

60 Ibid., 146. 

61 Ibid., 149. 

62 Ibid., 144. 

63 Ibid., 149. 

64 See Menologium Graecorum jussu Basilii Imperatoris, vol. 2 (Rome, 1727), 13. 
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Augustine. And there can be no doubt that had Augustine been 
part of Metaphrastes’s collection, few Orthodox today would be 
questioning his status. 

The Church of Greece’s Inclusion of Augustine into Her Official 
Calendar, 1968 

Before turning to the akathistos hymn and our last set of propers, 
we need to briefly note an intervening event, the aforementioned 
inclusion of Augustine into the Greek Church’s official menology. 
As mentioned earlier, this occurred in 1968. 65 In the same year, 
however, an unnamed Athenian lawyer objected to the inclusion, 
stating that “Augustine was guilty of numerous doctrinal errors and 
had no cultus in the Orthodox Church.” 66 

I have not been able to determine the identity of the Athenian 
lawyer, but his allegiance to the Old-Calendarist movement should 
not be presumed. Seraphim Rose states that Old-Calendarist 
Greek calendars refer to Augustine as “hagios Augustinos ho 
megaf —“St Augustine the Great.” 67 

The lawyers protest occasioned a report to the Synod of Greece 
by a Fr Evangelos Mantzouneas entitled “The Question of the 
Sanctity of the Holy Augustine.” It lists the Eastern authorities, 
both ancient and modern, who held Augustine in esteem. 68 Azkoul 
provides a summary of Mantzouneas’s response as well as an 
unconvincing critique. For our purposes, it should suffice to note 
that in spite of Azkoul s rejection of Mantzouneas’ argument that 
the “Council in Trullo (553) [sic] proclaimed Augustine a “Saint 
and Father,” it certainly is the case that Constantinople II (553) 
refers to him as being of “sacred memory” and “particularly out¬ 
standing among the African bishops.” 69 

65 'HfiepoXdyiov rfjg ’EKKAijalag rfjg ‘EAAaSog, 124. 

66 Azkoul, The Influence of Augustine, 4. 

67 Rose, The Place of Blessed Augustine, 39. 

68 Azkoul, The Influence of Augustine, 4. 

69 “The Sentence against the Three Chapters,” in Norman P. Tanner, ed., Decrees of 
the Ecumenical Councils, vol. 1: Nicaea I to Lateran V (London and Washington: 
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The Akathistos, 1998 

In 1998, the Thessalonian Publishing House, Pournara, issued an 
akathistos composed by a certain monk Cyprian (1889-1979) 
who during his lifetime had entrusted the manuscript to 
Pournara. 70 Those familiar with Orthodox practice, realize that 
akathist hymns written and published “on personal authority” pro¬ 
liferate to the present day. Thus, Cyprians composition does not 
say anything about official recognition of Augustine. Nonetheless, 
the quality of the piece—not to mention its very existence—is 
added proof of Augustine’s acceptance and renown within Ortho¬ 
doxy. Judging by the substantial number of footnotes referencing 
Augustine’s corpus, Cyprian knew his work well. Thus he avoids 
the tendency to praise him with “generic” epithets. The work is also 
very poetic: each couplet of the chairetismoi rhymes. And again, as 
if aware of the attacks on Augustine’s theology, Cyprian repeatedly 
praises the bishop of Hippo as a “preacher of the right faith” and 
“theologian of Orthodox dogmas.” 71 

A “French” Akolouthia, 1999 

The last akolouthia to be discussed here was published in French in 
1999 in Denis Guillaume’s Supplement au Menie (Supplement to 
the Menaion ) for the month of August. 72 Curiously—though cor¬ 
rectly from an historical point of view—the service is listed under 

Sheed & Ward / Georgetown University Press, 1990), 110. “Sed etiam Augustini 
religiosae memoriae, qui inter Africanos episcopos splenduit...” 

70 KirrTpLavos Movayos, Xaipenapol elg rdv 'Iepoi / ’Ayouarivov (GeaaaXoviiai 
[Thessalonike]: ’EtcSocxeis IT. £. Ilovpi/apd, 1998). Page 62 of the booklet lists other 
hymnography composed by Cyprian, for example, to John the Baptist, the Crucifix¬ 
ion, and the Mother of God. 

71 The following chairetismoi are typical: Xaipe, oti OeoXoyelg nepi XpiaToO 0ea>ptas 
(p. 15); Xatpc, ojioXoyLa Tfjs opGfjs ttlotcw^ (p. 16); Xaipe, GeoXoye op0o86£a)v 
SoypaTwi' (p. 19); Xaipe, GeoXoywp to 0elov dyXdt(7p.a (p. 21); Xaipe, 6 
‘OpiyeviaTds KaTeXeyfas (p. 21); Xaipe, trdvTOiv alpeTiKcav f) KaTai|nj(|>iais (p. 21); 
Xaipe, <t>ape aimvopoXe 6p0o8o£ou <t>amap.oi) (p. 27); Xaipe, eyKaipiacrra twv 
fiavyaaTwi/ (p. 27); Xaipe, ’Op0o8o£tas Kpiye ap.apavre (p. 31). 

72 Denis [Guillaume], Supplement au Menie, Aout (Nimes: Chez l’auteur et traduct- 
eur, 1999), 343-56. 
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August 28, although a concluding footnote indicates that the 
Orthodox Synaxarion commemorates Augustine on June 15. 73 

The composition of this set of propers is attributed to a certain 
pere Gerasime of “Little St Annes” (“de la Petite Ste-Anne”). 74 
However, it is only by consulting a Greek synaxarion, published in 
1962, that we learn that the original is in Greek, composed by a 
“Father Gerasimos of Mikragiannanit£s.” 75 (Guillaume, of course, 
had translated the name of the monastery.) Overall, this akolouthia 
is far less exuberant than our previous two as regards Augustine’s 
theology, even though we still find epithets such as “wise theolo¬ 
gian,” 76 “a defender of Christ’s Church who by [his] words put an 
end to the lies of heresy,” 77 “illustrious theologian,” 78 “divine 
instrument of the faith,” 79 and “theological oracle (‘bouche 
th^ologien’) denouncing every heresy.” 80 Thus, in spite of such 
accolades, much of the hymnography focuses on Augustine as a 
model and teacher of conversion and prayer. It is as if the author of 
this akolouthia were seconding Seraphim Rose’s insistence that 
Augustine is significant primarily because of his piety. 

“The Church Knows Her Sons” 

Before concluding, let me return to the thought of Michael Azkoul 
regarding Augustine’s status in the Orthodox Church. In the first 
footnote to the chapter “The Patristic Witness [regarding Augus¬ 
tine]” we read: 

The rational criteria for defining which Christian writer is a 
Church Father are limited. The honor is bestowed by the 
Church on a man after prolonged analysis of his life and doc- 

73 Ibid., 356. 

74 Ibid., 343. 

75 Biicrajp Mcrrfkuos, ‘O Meyag Zvua^apicmjg, ’EkSoctis B’ T6|ios' IT’, Mr\v ’louvios, 
214.1 have not been able to locate the Greek original of the akolouthia. 

76 Denis [Guillaume], Supplementau Mtnee, Aoilt, 343, 345. 

77 Ibid., 344. 

78 Ibid., 348. 

79 Ibid., 352. 

80 Ibid., 356. 
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trine, although, of course, he is always a person of extraordi¬ 
nary piety and soundness of faith. His Orthodoxy is not 
understood as holding scientifically constructed doctrine; he 
is not excluded from the patristic roll by the wrong formula¬ 
tion of the Christian teaching. He must have the “mind of the 
Church,” an obscure phrase, to be sure; but the Church 
knows her sons. Only she is infallible and it is she—or rather 
the Holy Spirit—Who determines her spokesmen. 81 

Who is the Church? When Does She Stop Knowing? How Does She 
Integrate New Knowledge? 

Azkoul’s formulation begs the following questions: Who is the 
Church? Is it only those Christians and Christian bodies that 
existed in the first millennium—or only the early part of that mil¬ 
lennium? Can this Church be one that until now has been consid¬ 
ered uncanonical by most other Orthodox Synods (even if it has 
been recendy [re-] integrated into a Church whose canonicity no 
one doubts)? What, in Azkouls estimation, is the Orthodox 
Church of Greece if she has consciously and reflectively inserted 
Augustine into her calendar? 

When does the Church terminate the process of “knowing”? Is 
there no way for her to integrate new knowledge? Presumably theo¬ 
logians, monks, bishops continue to study works that their com¬ 
munities were not familiar with previously. Are these works to be 
rejected out of hand, even if it can be demonstrated that it was geo¬ 
graphical and linguistic factors which had constituted the main 
impediment to their being studied and integrated in the past? 

These, of course, are not questions related only to the commem¬ 
oration of saints, but more importantly to problems such as univer¬ 
sal primacy and the filioque, not to mention a host of moral and 
social questions never encountered in the past. Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians frequently note that Orthodoxy has no magisterium, at least 


81 Azkoul, The Influence of Augustine, 114. 
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not in the Roman Catholic sense. 82 The convocation of a Great 
Council, then, becomes all the more urgent, as such questions 
endure. 

Conclusion: Making Sense of the *'Data 1 ” 

A Symbol of “the West, ’’and One More Scapegoat 

In conclusion, we should attempt to make sense of the narrative 
oudined above. Reading Azkouls denunciations of Augustine and 
his sympathizers, it quickly becomes apparent that we are really 
dealing with polemical symbolic interactionism at its worst. 3 
Azkoul has employed every code word in the anti-Western confes¬ 
sional lexicon to argue his case. 

At the beginning of our paper we quoted Azkoul s (derogatory) 
reference to “medieval and Reform theologians,” but later in the 
book he adds: “Interest in Augustine will reach its zenith during the 
17th and 18th centuries when many Greeks attend German, Eng¬ 
lish, and Italian schools; and in the 19th century, when modern 
ideologies invade the East.” 84 Azkoul continues with similar for¬ 
mulations. But his most potent “argument” is certainly the follow¬ 
ing: “St Nicodemos ... received Augustinian pericopes from Uni- 
ate visitors to the Holy Mountain.” 85 In spite of its alleged “force,” 
the argument is a red herring: the libraries of Mount Athos pos¬ 
sessed scores of copies of Augustine’s works in Greek translation 
long before the arrival of any “Uniate visitors.” 86 

82 John Meyendorff, “Doing Theology in an Eastern Orthodox Perspective,” in East¬ 
ern Orthodox Theology: A Contemporary Reader , ed. Daniel B. Clendenin (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Academic, 2003), 88-89. 

83 For an introduction to this theory of social dynamics see Herbert Blumer, Symbolic 
Interactionism: Perspective and Method (Englewood Cliffs: NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1969). 

84 Azkoul, The Influence of Augustine, 270. 

85 Ibid., 55. 

86 SeeMaT0ais, Meyaq Ivva^api arrjg, 213. Incidentally, while limitations of space 
prevent me from demonstrating this here, it is certainly the case that the Orthodox 
have shown far greater zeal for Augustine’s liturgical cult than any of the Byzantine 
Catholic Churches. 
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The Scholastic Legacy within Russian Orthodoxy; and Pietism and 
Holiness Churches 

We then turn to the zeal of some conservative Orthodox for Augus¬ 
tine’s cultus. For an Eastern Christian insistent on safeguarding the 
past, the “past” can be as little as one-hundred and fifty years. 
Augustine made his way into the canon of Russian theological texts 
during the period of Orthodox scholasticism and manualism. 87 
For some, this is sufficiently old, especially as the period coincides 
with that of pietism. 

The attraction of anti-ecumenical and even anti-Western 
Orthodox to Augustine can be explained by the fact that these are 
also what Protestants call “holiness Churches,” Churches that 
define themselves in terms of ascetic and other spiritual practices, 
and Churches that break communion when they are convinced 
that other communities have forsaken the same rigorous standards. 
Authors like Seraphim Rose are inclined to be exercised by such 
questions as Augustine’s status, because sanctity and sainthood 
continue to be valued in the Church he belonged to; and Augustine 
is certainly a symbol of sanctity. 

Recent Converts and Their “Old Possessions” 

Finally, the example of Seraphim Rose, which could be multiplied, 
indicates that as Eastern Orthodoxy becomes geographically more 
Western, converts (like Rose) nourished by the theology and spiri¬ 
tuality of Western figures, are bound to continue asking how some 
of their “previous possessions” might be brought with them into 
Orthodoxy. 88 In view of the fact that conversions to Orthodoxy 

87 For an overview of this period see Florovsky, The Ways of Russian Theology, Part 1, 
86-268. 

88 Incidentally, in addition to hagiological questions, sooner or later questions such as 
the status of Western hymnography are bound to arise as well. Most Wesleyan 
hymns, for example, are generally quite orthodox, not to mention beautiful. Will 
there come a day when, authorship notwithstanding, Orthodox Churches will feel 
that some of these can be sung during worship? Granted, this is significantly 
different from the question of the veneration of St Augustine. But it is certainly related 
to the “North Americanization” (or, more generally, ‘Westernization”) of Orthodoxy. 
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continue to rise, Augustine is hardly the last of such “possessions” 
who will be screened—and possibly rejected—by theologians 
insisting that “the Church knows her sons,” even if it is only “the 
Church” as defined by them. 
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Book Reviews 

Jennifer L. Hevelone-Harper, Disciples of the Desert: 
Monks, Laity, and Spiritual Authority in Sixth-Century 
Gaza. (Baltimore and London: The John Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2005). Pp. xxii+211. 

In her book, Disciples of the Desert: Monks, Laity, and Spiritual 
Authority in Sixth-Century Gaza, Jennifer Hevelone-Harper 
explores the spiritual and ecclesiastical landscape of Palestine 
through the correspondence of the anchorites Barsanuphius and 
John. She examines the letters of the Old Men in their religious, 
social, and political context. Monks in the Palestinian community 
of Tawatha often petitioned the anchorites for spiritual advice. 
Likewise, lay Christians in Gaza did not consider the monastery of 
the Old Men to be a retreat from the world but instead a “spiritual 
resource for the wider community” (4). Bishops also sought the 
assistance of Barsanuphius and John in recommending suitable 
candidates for ordination and for spiritual support. Hevelone- 
Harper considers the “manner in which spiritual authority was 
established in the monastery and the wider Christian community” 
(8—9). 

The correspondence of Barsanuphius and John with monks and 
members of the greater Christian community serves as a “unique 
source for studying the dynamic interaction between spiritual 
fathers and their disciples, whether lay or monastic” (18). 
Hevelone-Harper describes authority in the monastery as a “coop¬ 
erative endeavor” (36). In the context of the monastery, three men 
exercised leadership: Barsanuphius, John, and Seridos the abbot. 
While a single abbot governed most monasteries in Egypt and Pal¬ 
estine, the Old Men and Seridos shared authority (36). While the 
Great Old Man was the final human authority, he worked closely 
with John and Seridos. 
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John often deferred to Barsanuphius, but his deference was self- 
imposed. The anchorite never exalted his spiritual position over 
that of John’s. The monk who compiled the correspondence 
stressed that each of the Old Men knew the thoughts of the other, 
and spoke with each other without human intervention (that is, 
without Seridos conveying letters), which implies their wisdom 
came from God. Barsanuphius and John often reinforced the 
advice of the other. 

Seridos, as abbot, was in charge of the daily activities of the mon¬ 
astery. The two anchorites, however, offered the possibility of 
appeal to those not satisfied with the ruling of the abbot. 
Barsanuphius used that possibility to bolster the proper under¬ 
standing of authority. A deacon once accused Seridos of not deliv¬ 
ering his letter to the Great Old Man. Although the deacon was not 
allowed to visit Barsanuphius personally, he was permitted to listen 
as the anchorite dictated to Seridos his response to the deacon. By 
acting with such humility, Seridos proved himself to be the disciple 
of Barsanuphius, which underscored the authority he possessed 
within the monastery. 

Hevelone-Harper sets the monastery in its social context. The 
monastery was not an island. Barsanuphius and John’s advice to lay 
Christians was similar to the advice given to monks, yet they 
showed an “appropriate sensitivity to lay people’s concerns and 
obligations” (80-81). Barsanuphius and John had as their ultimate 
goal spiritual, rather than physical, healing. 

Hevelone-Harper considers the influence of the anchorites on 
ecclesiastical leaders. “The relationship of episcopal authority to 
monastic spirituality was never straightforward” (106). When the 
citizens of Gaza were divided over who should be the next bishop of 
the city, they turned to the Great Old Man for advice. Hevelone- 
Harper notes that this might have been an attempt to circumvent the 
favored candidate, but Barsanuphius rebuffed efforts of others to 
pull him into the controversy. He “refused to allow his spiritual 
authority as anchorite to replace episcopal authority” (109). The 
Great Old Man instead supported the authority of the church and 
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the patriarch of Jerusalem. “Barsanuphius was far more interested in 
fostering unity and obedience within the church than in espousing 
any specific theological view or aiding any particular faction” (111). 

In her exploration of the spiritual authority of Barsanuphius and 
John in the monastery and greater Christian community, 
Hevelone-Harper sets the correspondence of the anchorites against 
the monastic, social, and ecclesiastical backgrounds in order to 
examine the nature of that authority. Beginning with the role of the 
Old Men in the monastery and expanding to include the outside 
world, she illustrates how the anchorites exercised their influence 
and developed those traits in their disciples that would ensure the 
continuation of the community. In her book, Hevelone-Harper 
does not seek to defend a thesis as to define the contours of ascetic 
influence in sixth-century Gaza through the correspondence of the 
anchorites, drawing out the beauty, deep spirituality, and ascetic 
ethos of these monastic saints. 

The grooming of Dorotheos and Aelianos to assume leadership 
positions did not hinder or impair the authoritative roles of 
Barsanuphius, John, and Seridos. This reveals the conception of 
authority as a dynamic, ongoing process. Barsanuphius did not 
seek to defend his position, but rather to ensure the proper ascetic 
ethos. Maintaining his sense of humility, the Great Old Man 
revealed his authority by bolstering the authority of others. The 
supervising and mentoring of Dorotheos and Aelianos underscores 
the sense of continuity and the desire for stability. Authority exists 
to serve others, not itself. 

Hevelone-Harper seems to focus on the monastic element, and 
her book finds its greatest strength when exploring the master-dis¬ 
ciple relationship in the ascetic community. In the light of such fas¬ 
cinating material, the section in the fourth chapter concerning the 
Old Men and lay Christians seems weak. Hevelone-Harper seems 
to lose focus in this section, switching from an exploration of 
authority to the role of holy men in late antiquity. While an inter¬ 
esting and relevant consideration, against the overall strength of 
the book this chapter suffers. 
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Disciples of the Desert serves as profitable reading for anyone 
interested in Eastern monasticism or in the nature of ascetic 
authority. Hevelone-Harper presents an academically intriguing 
and spiritually uplifting glimpse into the nature of the desert ethos. 

— David Mezynski 

Adam G. Cooper, The Body in St Maximus the Confessor: 

Holy Flesh, Wholly Deified (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2005) Pp xii+287. 

Adam Cooper’s stated purpose in writing The Body in St. Maximus the 
Confessor: Holy Flesh, Wholly Deified, is to “provide a philosophically 
disciplined, technical study in historical theology on the specific role 
of the body in Maximus, especially as it relates to deification” (15). In 
this sense it serves as a companion to Jean-Claude Larchet’s 1996 
book, La divinisation de I’homme selon saint Maxime le Confesseur, 
focusing more specifically on the body’s place in this process. On this 
level the book is a success, for it stands as a clear, systematic, and well- 
researched exposition of Maximus’s (and by extension, the Greek¬ 
speaking East’s) tradition regarding the body’s place in revelation, 
creation, redemption, and the spiritual life. 

Particularly helpful, for example, is the first chapter where 
Cooper clarifies Maximus’s position vis-a-vis the so-called “dialec¬ 
tics” of revelation (apophatic-kataphatic, theology-economy), 
where he demonstrates that, despite Nazianzen’s polemics against 
Eunomius, the Greek fathers always believed that God, in the 
incarnation of the Word, allows us to discern the revelation of him¬ 
self in the intelligible world. We can, in fact, discern theological 
truths veiled behind corporeal realities. While never questioning 
the apophatic principle, there is yet a christocentrism here that 
allows Maximus and the fathers to speak about a divine pedagogy 
whereby God “conceals himself in appearing and in appearing 
makes himself manifest” (38). 

The second chapter focuses on Maximus’ theology of creation, 
especially as it relates to Origen’s belief in the pre-existence and fall 
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Disciples of the Desert serves as profitable reading for anyone 
interested in Eastern monasticism or in the nature of ascetic 
authority. Hevelone-Harper presents an academically intriguing 
and spiritually uplifting glimpse into the nature of the desert ethos. 

— David Mezynski 

Adam G. Cooper, The Body in St Maximus the Confessor: 

Holy Flesh, Wholly Deified (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2005) Pp xii+287. 

Adam Cooper’s stated purpose in writing The Body in St. Maximus the 
Confessor: Holy Flesh, Wholly Deified, is to “provide a philosophically 
disciplined, technical study in historical theology on the specific role 
of the body in Maximus, especially as it relates to deification” (15). In 
this sense it serves as a companion to Jean-Claude Larchet’s 1996 
book, La divinisation de I’homme selon saint Maxime le Confesseur, 
focusing more specifically on the body’s place in this process. On this 
level the book is a success, for it stands as a clear, systematic, and well- 
researched exposition of Maximus’s (and by extension, the Greek¬ 
speaking East’s) tradition regarding the body’s place in revelation, 
creation, redemption, and the spiritual life. 

Particularly helpful, for example, is the first chapter where 
Cooper clarifies Maximus’s position vis-a-vis the so-called “dialec¬ 
tics” of revelation (apophatic-kataphatic, theology-economy), 
where he demonstrates that, despite Nazianzen’s polemics against 
Eunomius, the Greek fathers always believed that God, in the 
incarnation of the Word, allows us to discern the revelation of him¬ 
self in the intelligible world. We can, in fact, discern theological 
truths veiled behind corporeal realities. While never questioning 
the apophatic principle, there is yet a christocentrism here that 
allows Maximus and the fathers to speak about a divine pedagogy 
whereby God “conceals himself in appearing and in appearing 
makes himself manifest” (38). 

The second chapter focuses on Maximus’ theology of creation, 
especially as it relates to Origen’s belief in the pre-existence and fall 
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of the soul, as well as Nazianzen’s alleged support for this position 
as found in Oration 14. For Maximus, the entire drama of creation 
and redemption is not determined by some primordial fall away 
from the monad but rather determined by humanity’s end, which 
is God himself. We, who are passable, move constantly toward him 
who is impassible, from a state of motion to rest in him who is in 
stasis, from being, toward well-being to eternal well-being. Accord¬ 
ing to Maximus this movement takes place through the vitapract- 
ica and the life of virtue, whereby God’s power becomes manifest in 
the body not despite it, and the Christian brings forth, like the 
Virgin Mary, Christ in the world. 

The chapter on Christ focuses on Maximus’s theopaschite lan¬ 
guage and the question that occupied so many of the fathers: how 
can Christians claim that “one of the Trinity has suffered for us” 
while simultaneously upholding the doctrine of divine 
impassibility? This was, for the post-Chalcedonians, a particular 
problem because the language of earlier generations sounded dis¬ 
tinctly Nestorian. Yet Maximus realized that our deification was 
proportionate to Christ’s enfleshment, and that God makes him¬ 
self manifest in him most clearly when Christ is authentically 
human—especially in his suffering and death. Here one discerns 
quite plainly the patristic roots of Hans Urs von Balthasar’s 
theology of Holy Saturday. 

The chapter on the Church stands as one of the weakest, as 
Cooper gets bogged down in some interesting side-issues (e.g., the 
primacy of the Roman Church, the relationship between hierarchi¬ 
cal rank and baptismal unity) that bear little upon his central 
theme. Given Cooper’s belief that the Church is where deification 
is effected, it might have been better to keep focus on the 
enfleshment of Christ in the Church, both institutionally and 
liturgically. While he does speak to the issue (correcting any 
impression that Maximus or the Greeks held there to be a tension 
between the invisible and visible churches as later Protestant theol¬ 
ogy would hold) it is a theme that could have been more clearly 
developed. 
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If the chapter on the Church is one of the weakest, the chapter 
on corporality and the Christian stands as one of the strongest, for 
it is here that we begin to see the implications of Maximus’s theol¬ 
ogy of the body for the Christian (and, more particularly, the 
ascetic). It is in this chapter that Cooper deals with issues that later 
Western theology became so preoccupied with: the relationship 
between faith and love, marriage as a pre-lapsarian or post- 
lapsarian phenomenon, the consequences of Adam’s sin. Yet unlike 
the previous chapter where such interesting side questions detract 
from the main point, here Cooper draws them all together in order 
to emphasize the process by which the Christian grows in love, and 
therefore in his/her likeness to Christ. For the ascetic (and by exten¬ 
sion the Christian) there is not a thought to flight from the world, 
but rather of love toward it, when we surrender not to the pleasure 
principle but to a genuine philanthropos by which God’s love is 
seen in the world. 

While an excellent summary of corporeality in Maximus and in 
Eastern Christian thought, the reader should be aware that Cooper 
really offers nothing new to the debate — i.e., what is found here x 
can also be found in other secondary works about the Confessor. 
The author’s real contribution is rather to bring the material 
together for a coherent look at the place of the body at every stage of 
salvation history in a manner that forever puts to rest the charge 
that the fathers were dualists with an overdependence on Platonic 
thought. Although few serious scholars continue to maintain that 
position (von Harnack having long since left us) Cooper has given 
us a volume on the matter worth owning, if not for its novelty then 
for its clarity. 


— A. Edward Siecienski 
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